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SELF-IMPOSED TAXES. 


Ir is a great mistake to allege of mankind that théy 
do not like taxes. There is, indeed, some truth in the 
allegation, but it also includes a large amount of 
falsehood. Mankind only do not like taxes which 
other people impose upon them. They are quite 
contented under taxes which they impose upon them- 
selves. ‘To speak with more rigid accuracy, no man 
likes taxes which others impose upon him, but every 
man is happy to pay taxes which he imposes upon 
himself. Comparative amount is of no moment. A 
man will pay very large self-imposed taxes with all 
the good humour imaginable, while he will be found 
to grumble at a very small rate imposed by others. 
Generally speaking, the voluntary taxes are greatly 
in excess of the compulsory, so that it may be said 
there is but a small proportion of truth in the ailega- 
tion that mankind do not like taxes. It would be much 
more philosophical to say that mankind like taxes, 
only admitting that there was a small exception from 
the rule with regard to a certain way in which taxes 
were occasionally imposed, namely, when they were 
put by one man upon another. 

I admit this exception to the fullest extent. I do 
not even deny it with regard to those instances of 
taxation in which a man is supposed to tax himself 
through the medium of representatives. Somehow, 
though statesmen have ever shown a great anxiety to 
upheld this fiction of the law, and thereby, if possible, 
make the public taxes seem self-imposed, there are 
few well-authenticated instances of individuals liking 
such taxes any more than those to which the dictate 
ef a despot has subjected them. The relation between 
the will of the represented citizen and the order for 
payment which he in time receives, with due penalties 
specified for delay and refusal, is apt to be not very 
clearly perceived, and all De Lolme and Blackstone’s 
efforts to mend the matter go much in vain. The 
fact, then, is certain, that men do not like taxes of a 
public nature. Alas, how little need is there to im- 
press this truth! Does not almost every newspaper 
convey the groans and grumblings of the unfortunate 
public on the enormity of these imposts! How do 
high and low, young and old, rich and poor, and “ men 
of all shades of political thinking,” unite in detesting 
these at the best necessary evils! Yes, 1 think the 
proposition that men do not like public taxes will be 
pretty generally acceded to. 

But it is quite different with the far larger class of 
taxes which men do really and without fiction lay 
upon themselves. Here all is serenity and compla- 
cency. If we consider every expense incurred under 
the influence of some false maxim, sentiment, or ap- 
petite, and which does not redound to real enjoyment, 
as a self-imposed tax, I think it will be allowed that 
most men pay more in voluntary than compulsory 
taxation ; yet not a single genuine groan is ever heard 
about the matter. Sometimes, indeed, the voluntary 
is curiously mixed up with the compulsory taxation, 
as we shall see in the sequel ; but in these cases the 
only remarkable thing is, that the part which is volun- 
tary usually serves in a great measure to reconcile the 
sufferer to that which is otherwise—and many are so 
happy to pay the voluntary as to overlook the com- 
pulsory al: . 

Spontaneous taxation is of several kinds, and it 
would require a much more skilful hand than mine to 
anatomise it properly. Sometimes we see it in the 
whole style of a man’s life, sometimes only in parti- 
cular habits or particular acts. In the fashionable 
and affluent world, it has ever borne extensive sway. 
There we see men and women content to spend but a 


small portion of their incomes in the manner which 
their natural tastes would dictate, and paying nearly 
the whole of it away in self-imposed taxes, merely that 
they may appear to live as some other persons live, 
whose good opinion they think they are thus culti- 
vating, while in truth nobody is ever once thinking 
about them. Some tax themselves in a pack with 
which they never hunt ; some in a racing stud which 
they never accompany to Ascot’s. Some pay a vast 
impost in the maintenance of a gratis hotel in the 
shape of a country house ; some in the keeping up of 
an equipage which they think their rank calls for ; 
some in a retinue of servants whom they do not need, 
and who are only a cumber to them, so that they may 
be considered as a sort of double tax. A box at the 
opera makes a very neat self-imposed tax of some 
hundreds per annum, which some persons of no parti- 
cular taste for music pay with a great deal of pleasure. 
Private concerts, routs, and fetés champetres, are occa- 
sional cesses of the same kind, which many are happy 
to pay, taxing their own patience and spirits at the 
same time to entertain the company who may be as- 
sembled. In short, almost all the gaieties of the Jeau 
monde may be described as self-imposed taxes, for 
those at whose cost they are instituted obviously have 
very little real enjoyment in them. “I don’t care for 
going to town next season—to tell the truth, I am 
tired of it—but I suppose we must go, my dear, or it 
would be thought very odd.” So says a country gen- 
tleman to his wife, in the true spirit of submission to 
self-imposed taxation. And they go and pay the tax 
accordingly, with all the cheerfulness imaginable. 
Talk of self-devotion and self-sacrifice !— where is 
there anything of the kind comparable to a life passed 
in constant submission to restraints and expenses, in- 


curred in order to carry out the idea of what is proper. 


to one’s class in the gay world! 

The less affluent classes submit to their self-imposed 
taxes with a patience equally edifying. It is calcu- 
lated that from forty-five to fifty millions, or about 
the amount of the whole of the public taxes of the 
United Kingdom, are spent in it annually on ardent 
spirits, beer, tobacco, and some other things which, so 
far from benefiting the people, do them harm. This 
is a splendid amount of coluxtary taxation, and it is, 
of course, only a portion of the whole. Yet not a 
word of grumbling is ever heard from those who pay 
it. The expenditure on ardent spirits alone is esti- 
mated at twenty-four millions, and this at least must 
be regarded as a very pure tax of the voluntary kind, 
seeing that not an atom of utility can be attributed 
to the article, but much that is the reverse. Never- 
theless, I now am old who once was young, and I do 
not recollect ever hearing any one vent a word of com- 
plaint respecting this tax. What stronger subject 
for indignation, it may be asked, could a poet or an 
orator wish for, than the well-fed, well-clad emissaries 
of a despot, extorting oppressive taxes from a popula- 
tion, such as that of Egypt, sunk into the depths of 
poverty? The same contrast is to be seen every day 
between the magnificent tax-offices called gin-palaces 
in all our large towns, and the poor wretches who 
hourly come there to pay in their spontaneous impost ; 
but no one connected with the tax-paying class in this 
instance is ever seen to get warm upon the subject. 
In the town of Bury, which contains 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, the annual expenditure on spirits and beer is 
estimated at L.54,190, or about L.8 for each family, 
being sufficient to pay the rent and public taxes of 
comfortable houses for the whole of the population. A 
large proportion of the humbler classes do there live 
in very mean and ill-furnished dwellings, there being 
no fewer than fifteen hundred in which the inmates 


sleep more than two ina bed. Yet I venture to say, 
the immense self-taxation which is the chief cause of 
all this poverty is submitted to without a murmur, 
It is calculated that the town of Dundee, which con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants, taxes itself for spirits to the 
amount of L.180,000 per annum : there is one parish 
in it which gives a new version of Falstaff’s tavern 
bill—a hundred and eight places for the sale of liquor to 
eleven bakers’ shops. Now, the angels may weep over 
these taxes of Dundee, but the people themselves do 
not. In the principal street of the old town of Edin- 
burgh, there are upwards of a hundred tax-offices open ; 
if there were half so many for compulsory taxes, 
human nature would be in constant rebellion under 
it ; but being all for self-imposed taxes, the thing is 
thought nothing of. Some years ago, there was in 
Glasgow one office for these self-imposed taxes to every 
thirteen houses, and all submitted to with marked 
resignation. Such is the general case throughout the 
empire : everywhere we see numerous offices for spon- 
taneous imposts, which the people are hourly paying 
without a murmur, while the smallest cess laid upon 
them for something really useful to them, would rouse 
their “ ignorant impatience of taxation” in a moment. 


- With what heroic indifference does a patriotic citizen 


pay out his self-imposed taxes in one of these offices 
on a Saturday evening, ay, even till he has denuded 
himself of perhaps a sixth or fifth part of his weekly 
earnings! Not a qualm seizes him, not a whisper of 
complaint escapes. But take the same citizen, and tell 
him that it would be well for him to pay a health rate 
or an education rate of the most trifling amount, and 
see how he would receive the idea. It is a remarkable 
fact, which I have often had occasion to note, that 
when you speak to a man about any new proposed tax 
of a public and compulsory nature, however small it 
may be, he is sure to begin a long elegy on the severity 
of the taxes of that kind which he already has to pay ° 
but when he is in the way of subjecting himself to a 
tax of the other kind, albeit a pretty heavy one, ho 
never says a single word about this department of his 
hardships. His demeanour, when paying his self- 
imposed taxes, is in general rather of a cheerful kind. 
as if they were a source of positive happiness to him, 
and so much to be enjoyed, that he could not bear to 
indulge at the moment in a single painful association, 

Do uot let it for an instant be supposed, that any 
one class of the community is more addicted to the 
paying of self-imposed taxes than another. It is an 
universally prevalent disposition, and the same essen- 
tially, whether exemplified by the gentleman whiffing 
at his cigar or the workman at his clay pipe, whether 
in the same tavern amongst mugs and jugs, or at a 
table where five kinds of wine and a dessert tempt to 
a bewailment of the unfortunate habits of the lower 
orders, and a general discussion of the distresses of the 
country. I may chance, however, to have met with 
an illustration amongst a humble portion of the people, 
better than any which have accrued from higher 
quarters. This illustration I here introduce, without 
wishing it to be supposed that it is more characteristic 
of one class than another. When Sir Charles Shaw 
took charge of the police force in Manchester a few 
years ago, he found the work-people in the habit of 
paying sixpence per week each to the old watch for 
calling them up in the mornings. He put a stop to 
the practice, as being one which interfered with the 
regular duties of the police, and as being founded on 
a habit which might be corrected. The employers, 
however, complained of the interruption of the prac- 
tice, and requested that it might be renewed. Sir 
Charles, considering that sixpence was too high a 
charge, offered to allow the police to call up the work- 
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at twopence week each, provided that the 
masters, to save Aap aber of the weekly collecti 
deducted the amount from the weekly wages, and pai 
it over to the police fund. The answer to the pro- 


posal was, that the work le would sooner pay six- 

of their own accord ee a 
Sected from their wages their masters. ld 
there be anything more 'y demonstrative of 
the readiness wi 
although actually severe, if they are -im posed 
I trust, then, that the proposition put at the head 


that it is a t mistake to allege of 
they do not like taxes, has been satisfac- 
The whole matter, it will be ob- 
the specialty as to the mode of imposi- 
in the most homeopa- 
manner, and he roars like his namesake ; but 

worthy man to tax himself, and you cannot 


error or misfortune of statesmen is, 


F; 


with the worthy gentleman as to leave him 
imself for that purpose, they would find him 
most gentle, submissive, forgiving, and Christian- 


LIEBIG ON HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


ce at the theory of 
in his recent work on 


Liebig’s ideas are not altogether new, but they are 
given in an original and forcible manner, and must 
prove of no use in as forward physiological 
science. He shows, as we formerly mentioned, that a 

ipal phenomenon in the animal organism consists 
the and waste of substance ; that the vital 


The process of destruction in the animal fibre is 
assisted by exercise or labour, and ——— 
demand for material This, mdeed, 

i i knows—the man 


who 

truth is qualified by circumstances; the action of 
pr waste di in degree at different periods 
of life fi infancy to old age. In childhood, the 


stronger than in advanced years, and there- 
fore jonally more nourishment is required. 
We says Liebig, that “a perfect balance between 
the consumption of vital force for supply of matter, 
and that for mechanical effects, occurs, therefore, only 


in the adult state. It is at once in the 


and 
3 consequently, if the equilibrium be restored 


effects 

the, effects pro 

in the shape of formation of 

The body can only increase in mass, if 
d slep, and for 

mechanical is employed neither for voluntary 
involuntary motions.” 
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and in infancy only an equilibrium between supply 
and waste (the abstract state of health). 

A cause of disease which strengthens the causes of 
supply, either directly or indirectly, by weakening the 
action of the causes of waste, destroys, in the child 
and in the adult, the relative normal state of health ; 
while in old age it merely brings the waste and supply 
into equilibrium. 

A child, lightly clothed, can bear cooling by a low 
external temperature without injury to health ; the 
force available for mechanical and the tem- 
perature of its body, increase with the change of 
matter which follows the cooling ; while a high tem- 

aan which impedes the change of matter, is fol- 
lowed y disease. 

On the other hand, we see, in hospitals and chari- 
table institutions (in Brussels, for example), in which 
old people spend the last years of life, when the tem- 

of the i in winter, sinks 2 or 3 de- 


grees below the that by this slight degree 
males 


usual point, 
of | of cooling the death of the oldest and weakest, 


as well as females, is brought about. They are found 
lying tranquilly in bed, without the slightest symp- 
toms of disease, or of the usual recognisable causes of 


death. 
A deficiency of resistance, in a living part, to the 
causes of waste, is obviously a deficiency of resistance 
to the action of the oxygen of the atmosphere. When, 
from any cause whatever, this resistance diminishes in 


Now, since the phenomena of motion in the animal 
body are dependent on the change of matter, the in- 
crease of the change of matter in any is followed 
by an increase of all motions. According to the con- 

ied away by the nerves of involuntary motion 
alone, or by all the nerves together. 

Consequently, if, in consequence of a diseased trans- 
formation of living tissues, Agree amount of force 
be generated than is required for the production of 
the normal motions, it is seen in an acceleration of all 
or some of the as well as in a 
higher temperature of the part. This condi- 
tion is called ferer. 

When a excess of force is produced by change 
of matter, the force, since it can only be consumed by 
motion, extends itself to the apparatus of voluntary 
motion. This state is called a febrile parorysm.” 

He then proceeds to show that disease in a hitherto 
healthy part is immediately a result of an 0 of 
oxygen, and that in the same manner the whole system 
become affected. “Should there be formed, in 
i parts, in consequence of the change of 
or of the tissue, 
new ucts, which the neighbouring parts cannot 

for their own vital functions ; e sur- 
rounding parts, moreover, be unable to convey these 
products to other parts, where they may undergo 
at the place where ve formed, a process 
of decomposition to fermentation or putre- 


The accelerated change of matter, and the elevated 
temperature in the diseased part, show that the resist- 
ance offered by the vital force to the action of oxygen 
is feebler than in the healthy state. But this resist- 
By 
the artificial diminution of resistance in another 
the resistance in the diseased organ is not, in 
directly strengthened ; but the chemical action (the 
cause of the change of matter) is diminished in the 
diseased part, being directed to another part, where 
the physician has suceeeded in producing a still more 

resistance to the change of matter (to the action 
of oxygen).” 

experience i out to restorin 
an equilibrium in the general action. One method, 
as is well known, is to apply counter-irritants ; and 
when these fail, the withdraws a portion 
blood. “ He diminishes, by blood-letting, the number 
of the carriers of oxygen (the globules), and by this 
means the conditions of change of matter ; he excludes 
from the food all such matters as are capable of con- 
version into blood ; he gives chiefly or entirely non- 
axotised i 


as well as fruit and vegetables, w contain the 
alkalies for the 


so far that the vital force of the latter, its resistance, 


in the smallest overeomes the ehemical action— 
and if he aecom this, without arresting the func- 
tions of the orgens—then to health 
To the method of cure adopted in ‘such ‘cases, if 
with and acute observation, there 

is added, as we may call it, an ally on the side 


heat. There has obviously been liberated in an equal 
time a far larger amount of heat than in the state. of 
health ; and this is only rendered possible by an in- 
creased supply of oxygen, which must have determined 
more change of matter. 

The self-regulating steam-engines, in which, to pro- 
duce a uniform motion, the human intellect has 
shown the most admirable acuteness and sagacity, fur- 
nish no inapt image of what occurs in the animal body. 
The body, in regard to the production of heat and 
of force, acts just like one of these machines. With 
the lowering of the external temperature, the respi- 
rations become deeper and more uent ; oxygen is 
supplied in greater quantity and of greater density ; 
the change of matter is increased, and more food must 
be supplied, if the temperature of the body is to re- 
main unchanged.’ 


The section on this i ing subject is 
closed by the is 
only by a just application of its principles that any 
theory can produce really beneficial results. The ve 
same method of cure may restore health in one indi- 
vidual, which, if applied to another, may prove fatal 
in its effects. Thus, in certain inflammatory diseases, 
and in highly muscular subjects, the antiphlogistic 
treatment a very high value ; while in other cases 
blood-letting produces unfavourable results. The vi- 
vifying agency of the blood must ever continue to be 
the most important condition in the restoration of a 
disturbed equilibrium, which result is always depen- 
dent on the saving of time; and the blood must, 
therefore, be considered and constantly kept in view, 
as the ultimate and most powerful cause of a lasting 
vital resistance, as well in the diseased as in the un- 
affected parts of the body.” 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF LUCRETIUS. 
Trrvs Lucretrus Carus was born at Rome, B. c. 95 
or 96. His father to have been an obscure scion 
of an illustrious . The Luecretii were one of the 
most ancient and powerful families in the Roman 
commonwealth. They had been early elevated into 
fame by their connexion with that heroic lady whose 
tragic fate had changed the constitution of her coun- 
try, and with it the destinies of the world. 

At the time of our poet’s birth, a rage for Grecian 
literature had spread throughout Italy. The con- 
querors had submitted to the schooling of the con- 
quered, and avowed themselves as far their imferiors 
in letters as they had proved themselves their supe- 
riors in arms. ‘The Achaians who had come to 
Rome as hostages remained as instructors, and the 
seminaries over which they presided were thronged 
with eager and delighted pupils. It was natural, 
however, to entertain a preference for the fountain- 
head of knowledge and taste. The language and 
learning of Greece were to be found purest and raciest 
at the source, Rhodes, Mitylene, but especially 
Athens, became, accordingly, the favourite resorts of 
the Roman youth. Each of these localities had asso- 
ciations to boast of, inexpressibly precious to juvenile 
enthusiasm ; and the last, in particular, was holy ground. 
Not to speak of warriors, and statesmen, and poets, 
Athens was pre-eminently the home and the haunt of 
science. Zeno was still apparent to the second-sight 
of fancy, hovering beside his porch ; Epicurus still up- 
rose at every turn of the garden ; the awful form of 
Aristotle yet lingered by the Lyceum ; and the deep 
grove of the Academy was made still more sombre by 
the shade of Plato. It was thus to a spot, the richest 
in all the world in such inspiring i that 
Lucretius was sent to complete his studies. Here he 
attended the Lipicurean school, at that time taught by 
Zeno and Phwdrus, both able and benevolent men, 
and imbibed the lessons of that philosophy of which 
he afterwards approved himself so ardent a di 
and so gifted an expounder. As his fellow-students 
at this seat of learning, we find a group of names 
which afterwards rose to rank with the proudest in 
their country’s annals, Among them are those of 
Brutus, Cassius, and Cicero, ‘With some of these re- 
markable young men our poet contracted warm and 
lasting friendships, But none of them seems to have 
had a place so near his heart as Caius Memmius, a 


high-born Roman, between whose family and that of 
Lueretius there subsisted an hereditary amity. Ho 


806 
ont an abnormal metamorphosis of the brain. 
‘hen this condition continues beyond a certain time, 
experience teaches that all motions in the body cease. 
If the change of matter bs chidiigieesiinall to the 
force, diminishes in all other parts. By surrounding 
the head with ice, the temperature is lowered, but the j 
cause of the liberation of heat continues ; the meta- 
morphosis, which decides the issue of the disease, is f 
limited — oa We must not forget that 
the ice melts and rbs heat from the diseased part ; 
that if the ice be removed before the completion of 
the metamorphosis, the temperature again rises ; that 4 
far more heat is a means of ice, than if we 
were to surround the head with a bad conductor of 
m more happy. Jt 
that th | 
blame as the cause | 
like person in the worid. | 
‘WE said we should most likely fs 
: disease propounded by Liebig i 
Animal Chemistry,* and we now take up the subject. 
constant fuel—the oxygen of the pe are as it | 
were, blowing the flame, while the fuel is the food that | 
lnunger incessantly demands. Animal life, then, our 
suthor proceeds to demonstrate, is imtimately asso- | 
Gated with the mutaal action of waste and supply, | 
and that the condition of body in which these are | 
; preserved in equilibrium is what we term /ea/th. 
| 
complete supply of the matter consumed. In old age | 
more is wasted ; in childhood more is supplied than | faction 
wasted.” In mechanical efforts, or labour, vital force | 
is expended. The daily loss of a full-grown man can- 
EEE restored in less than seven hours’ sleep. “The 
These facts respecting the supply of waste by food 
and vital force by sleep, bear on the theory of disease. 
According to Liebig—“¥Every substance or matter, 
every chemical or mechanical agency, which changes | 
| 
l_supply, 
ses of 
xe succeed, by these means, in diminishing the | 
| action of the oxygen in the blood on the diseased part, | 
oportion | 
to each 
| diseased organ, and this is the vi oree of the 
healthy parts. For, when blood is abstracted, the 
external causes of ane oe Se also in them, 
os and their vital force, ly neutralised by these 
- : . Cold may be made with great effect as an 
Chanietry so ie Apyiostion® | cially in certain morbid conditions in the substance of 
KAited by W. Vretes- 
London ; Taylor and Walton, Upper the centre of the of motion ; when a glow- 
Gower Breet. 1642. ing beat and a current of bleed towards tie head 
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who was writing for millions was most eoncerned for 
the applause of Memmius. 

In company with Catullas, our at an after- 
iod, went with his friend to Bithynia, om his ob- 


“ Nature of Things.” The completion of this work 
me with seme probability, to about 
B.C 


The little that is known of the life of Lucretius has 
now been told. His death is involved in mystery. 
Respecting two circumstances there seems to be no 
doubt. e became insane, and committed suicide. 
Whether, as some assert, he was deranged oe 

cilia, or whether, as 
posed, he was liable, like Tasso, to periodical at 
of a malady which has blighted some of the finest 
intellects, it cannot be questioned that he perished-by 
his own hands. He died at the age of forty-four. . 

The “ Nature of Things” is a philosophical and di- 
dactic poem, in six books, each consisting, on an ave- 
rage, of twelve or thirteen hundred lines. It is de- 
voted to the exposition of the system of Epicurus, 
physical, moral, and theological, of which we may say 
a few words. 

Philosophy, aceording to Epicurus, is reason ap- 
plied to the promotion of oe which last is 
man’s chief good, and ought to be the object of all his 
efforts. In order to its perfection, two things are ne- 
cessary, a sound body and a tranquil mind. The 
great obstructions to the latter attainment —- 
stition and the fear of death. These, ¥ 
Epicurus laboured with all his might to remove. It 
is evident that the grand aim of his ethics was the 
emancipation of the human mind from dangerous pas- 
sions and superstitious fears. Men fail of happiness 
either from miseonceiving its nature or mistaking the 
means of its attainment. The definition of it given 
by Epicurus was, the state in which man enjoys most 
and suffers reason being the arbitress of pain 
and pleasure. He himself, while recognising the mo- 
difying influences of habit and temperament, was dis- 

to place happiness chiefly in mental tranquil- 
ity. Violent and tumultuous pleasures he regarded 
as, on the whole, hostile to it. To ish inaction 
he was equally opposed. ‘The life he recommended 


finds its fitting emblem neither in the impetuous tor- 
rent nor in the stagnant pool, but may rather be 
likened to the limpid stream, passing, in cool serenity, 
along its appointed channel. 

irtue is to be practised as the only means of se- 
curing such felicity. The grand end of ee 
surably can only be reached by living well. the 
~ Ay . This, as applied 
to the regulation of the appetites, is termed tempe- 
rance—the virtue which teaches us to enjoy present 
good in such proportion as to avoid entailing a future 
evil. In its relation to the necessary calamities of 
life, it becomes /ortitude—a ity prompting to the 
patient endurance of whatever ills are inevitable ; of 
the more acute, since they cannot last long ; of the 
less considerable, because these are outweighed by 
tome it is styled duty dictsted by enlight 
tions, it is st justi i y enlight- 
ened self-love, since strict regard to the rights of 
others is proved to be the only efficient safeguard of 


our own. 


We are now to to a rapid survey of 
the “ Nature Things The poem s with an 
invocation of Venus, the prolific vrinciple of life and 
enjoyment, whose universal dominion is glowingly 
pourtrayed. ‘The author next propounds his subject, 
and celebrates the triumph over superstition achieved 
ppiness su tragie sto’ i- 
genia, the me daughter of heen.” We 8 
extract this beautifu — entire. It may be re- 
marked, that Lucretius heightened the pathos of 
the incident, and brought it into far closer accordance 
with nature, by deviating from the track of his pre- 
decessor Euripides, who represents Iphigenia as a vo- 
luntary victim. 


Around she looked ; the pride of Greoiam maids, 
The lovely Iphigenia, round she looked— 

Her lavish tresses, spurning still the bond 

Of ancred fillet, flaunting o'er her cheeks— 

And sought in vain protection. She survey’ 
Near her, her sad, sad sire ; the officious 
Repentant half and hiding their keen . 

And crowds of gazers weeping as they view'd. 
Dumb with alarm, with supplicating knee 

And lifted eye, she sought compassion still : 
Fruitiess and unavailing: vain her youth, 

Her innocence and beauty; vain the boast 

of birth ; and vain that first herself 

Lisp't the dear name of Father, eldest born. 
Forced from her suppliant posture, straight she view'd 
The altar full prepared : not there to blend 

Connubial vows, and light the bridal tereh ; 

Bat at the moment when mature im charms, 

While Hymen called aloud, to fall e’en then, 

A father's victim, and the price to pay 

Of Greeian navies, favour'd thus with gales 

Such are the orimes that prompts. 

( 1. W102, Gead's Version.) 


which may be taken as the basis of the ancient physics. 
The dry of philosophical discussion is here 

ably wed by the following exquisite 
are presented to i 


the reader in our own version :— 


The poet then discourses at large on the doctrine of 
atoms, and the results of their infinitely-varied com- 
binations. He attacks the opiniens of several ancient 
phi hers regarding the first principles of things ; 
con that the universe and space are alike illimit- 
able ; and concludes with a brief yet sublime asser- 
tion of the se/f-interpreting power of nature, and the cer- 
tainty of a rich reward to those who patiently feel 
their way to her august areana. The modern reader 
will be amused with the epee fee ery 
the doctrine of gravitation and the possibility of anti- 

But fly, oh ! Memmius, fly the sect deceived, 

Who teach that things, with gravitation firm, 

To the vast centre of the Entire, alike 


Unerring press: the world who fain would prove 
Void of external impulse, may subsist, 


And poise itself ? 
Placed at earth's utmost depth, could upwards strive 
Reversed ; and to the surface (in the stream 

As spreads the downward shadow) still adhere ? 


As unexposed to fall, as towards the heavens 
Ourselves to mount sublime: by them the sun, 
When night to us unfolds her stars, surveyed ; 
And equal measuring, in alternate course 
With us, their months, their darkness, and their day. 
Such are the specious fancies error feigns, 
In idle hour, to miads perverse and vain. 
(1051-1068, Good's Version.) 

The Stoics, whose system is thus acrimoniously re- 
pudiated, believed that the figure of the earth and of 
the heavenly bodies was spherical, and also held the 
tenet of central gravitation. When asked how it oc- 
curred—allowing this to be a fact—that the particles 
of earth, water, and air, by such common 
centre, did not fly off from their own proper orbits, 
and, passing through the vacuum of approach 
that centre, and rest there, to the total subversion of 
order and the regeneration of chaos—they replied, 
that such would assuredly be the effect, were it not 
for a certain elastic or contractile power possessed by 
the atmosphere of e , which SS 
particles together, and prevents such a dissolu- 
tion." This elastic substance was imagined to em- 
brace and keep compact not only each individual orb, 
but also the universe considered as a whole. Hence, 
the speak of the “ walls of the world.” 

The second book of the “ Nature of Things” opens 
with a sublime picture of the philosopher’s position ; 
ights of science, the 
vulgar mortals. 


join 
ivorced from care.” As the passage which follows 
is one of the finest in the whole 


modern poetry, we shall attempt to translate it with- | 
out Fg ent. The reader will note the allusion 
to 


dining-room to be so constructed as to shift and pre- 


vided in a like sumptuous style. In 


the ruins of Herculaneum are ranked by W 
with the most valuable spoils of the buried 


Obey we Nature, and her claims are few, 
Delights innumerous on eur path she'll strew. 


And dazale dri 
No masay plate in stately service come, 

No musio thunder o'er the fretted dome 

Yet what care we, on velvet greemsward laid, 
Beside some brook, beneath some beeoh’s shade ! 
‘The less when laughs the spring, or summer pours 
Across the verdant meads her blush img towers, 
Yes! sultzy fevers have as fierce a tire, 

And from their viotian full as loath retire, 


Say, when thy legions bristle om the plain, 


Good's note on the passage, vol. 16a 


Say, when thy navies stud the ample main, 
Doth su ition, panic-struck, depart ? 
Doth dread of death forsake thy troubled heart ? 
Can these bid all thy dark foretodings cease, 
And lull the tempest.of thy soul to peace ” 
Tf all be vain—if cares and fell alarms 
Fear not the gleam of spears, the clang of arms ; 
If beld they thrust ‘mid lords and sceptred 
Unawed, uncheck'd, by all resplendent things ; 
Invade the court, and cluster round the throne, 
Though gold and purple frown, and bid begone— 
Why doubt that error’s films our vision blind, 
And darkness broedeth o'er the human mind ? 
As children tremble im the dark, and see 
Ideal terrors, se full often we 


ages. 

In the third book, Lueretius advanees to consider 
the nature, seat, and destiny of the soul. At this 
section of his work, he stands committed to the 


coms 


hereafter. 


in that of her connatal 
to live or perish with the 


single extract. 


gnawings of an evil conscience. But without leaving 
unquoted this and ether slenash 
it would be impossible to assign anything like propor- 
tionate prominence to the remaining sections of the 
poem. 

Why think the soul, when desolate and bare, 

Disrob'd, unhoused, it melteth into air, 

Its fleeting being to detain hath power— 

Say—not for ever—for a single hour ? 

Nor do the dying feel the spirit pass, 

Unharm’'d, entire, from the corporeal mass ; 

The bronchial pipe first fill, then mount the throat, 

And last, at liberty in ether float : 

No ; as each sense at its i part, 

The central sout expireth at the heart ; 

While, were the mind immortal, none would mourn 

That the duil body sheuld to earth return ; 

But gladly rather fling his garb aside, 

As aged stag his horns, or snake his scaly hide. 

Book IIL , 602, 614.) 

The first of these arguments has already been dis- 
missed, as preceeding on the false assumption that 
matter is a necessary adjunct of mind, or even an aid 
in reaching the true notion of that existence ; the 
second can only be fully met by a reference to the 


taining the government of that province. . : The drops seem lost when Father #ther pours 
activities of political life Lucretius — never lap showers ‘ 
lun although, in his retirement, in neigh- soon crops in golden glory spring, 
of Rome, he took, as a private a Tp ane: 
lively and often an indignant interest in the events And bend anon beneath a load of fruit : 
of the time. His chief solace or amusement, however, Since seneastanst esnenertinene hence we see 
was derived from the composition of his poem on the 
pO And glade and grove grow vocal with the notes: 
Hence languid herds athwart the mead repose, Indulge our baseless fears in blaze of day, 
And milky moisture from their udders flows: And conjure phantoms, credulous as they : 
With feeble limbs the frolic lambkin plays, Nor beams material pierce the mental gloom ; 
Quaffs the warm mother's milk, and o'er the pasture strays. That not the sun's bright shafts, but reasor, truth, illume 
Repair frean rule the whale of things 
ruin ew g 
Nor suffers birth, nor yields of life the breath, pest preseoute the eld 
Save from the dust of antecedent death. — (251-265. atoms, ing motions, and 
properties ; explains the oceasions of ght and color ; 
| earth has reached the stage of sonceccnee, inanitien, iti 
| having been a favourite of poets and moralists in 
cacy of a creed no less unpoetical than false. The 
| elaborate apologist of materialism is self-convicted of 
treason against the Muse. The dearest hopes of na- 
| ture, when chilled and scared by the hard visage of 
scepticism, have ever been went to find shelter in 
song. Like the fabled Hamadryad, whose existence 
Since of such gravitating power possessed. 
For canst thou deem that aught may thus sustain ae . 
Our limits permit caly We re- 
gret the necessary omission of a beaut passages 
conning Cle the close of the book, in which 
—_ Tr - es of the popular mythology regarding the torments 
thoy of Tartarus are described as so many allegorical ex- 
From their firm station, down their deeper skies nents of the tyranny of unbridled passions and the - 
In the fourth book, Lucretrs proceeds to discourse 
| on the various classes of external perceptions, enlarging : 
_ especially on the properties of vision, and proposing . 
et ill recognise in the verses on 
}—___] The poet is thus conducted to what was deemed by | cho, rudely disguised as they are in the translation 
his master, Epicurus, an exhaustive definition of ha | of Creech, the germ of one of his finest thoughts. 
| But some parts of the voice that miss the ear 
| Pty through the air diffused, and perish there 
| Some strike on solid buildings, and, restored, 7 
Bring back again the of the word. 
This shows thee why, whilst men through caves and groves 
| Call their lost friends, er mourn unhappy loves, ; 
‘Their walls and ceilings were often overlaid with gold 
marble. We are told that Nero caused the roof of his The dancing words from hill to hill revound— 
They all receive, and all restore the sound ; 
. Breaks through the quiet silence of the night ; 
Their music's softest airs fill all the plains, 
grudged in their purehase, and no pains were spared = hy 
in their workmanship. Some of those found among With long-bang lip, who blows his oatea reed. 
city. lest mien . wi 
apd their and cell 
What though, athwart the hall, no boys of We cannot present the reader with a more graceful 
Their burnish'd of brilliance commentary on the last extract than the following — 
That flame on boards where proud patrivians sup, “ Nothing is more phasing ancient 
the fanciful doctrine which peopled all earth and sea 
with raultitudes of fair female spirits. Every hill ~ 
and dale, every grot and crystal spring, every lake, 
and brook, and river, every azure plain and coral cave 
of ocean, was animated and hallowed by the presence 
and ef the ny Grouped in bands, 
they braided the flowery dds, or wove the mystic 
Though broider'd purple be around him spread, danoe, or watehed the of =, 
As if he strotubed bim on peasint's bed. or fullowed in the train ef Artemis, they 
Since, then, nor wealth, nor birth, nor wide control, shared the love of the celestinla, sometimes they 
con deigned to comsort with faveured mortals, sometimes 
The next proceeds to show that n | they coqueted with satyrs and sileni; but more often, 
tom te alone, iu maiden purity, they would wander threugh 
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glade or field, and repose on sunny bank or in - 
wood covert, rejoicing in the beauty and hemes 
of nature. ing dispersed through all creation, the 
classes into which they were divided, and the epithets 
by which they were distinguished, are ex y 
numerous. We hear of the Nai 
the fountain, lake, and river nymphs; Nereides and 
ete; sea and ocean nym ; Oreades, mountain 
nymphs ; , Dryades, Hamadr grove and 
tree n ‘The fauns and the rural 
male divinities of Italian and Grecian mythology re- 
spectively. Chief of the former is the Latin Faunus, 
at the head of the latter Arcadian Pan. To him were 
aseribed all wild unearthly sounds, all strange and 
sudden terrors ; whence, it is worthy of being noted, 
the English term panic. 
With an attempt to account for the phenomena of 
dreams, and other disquisitions which need not be 
icularly referred to, the fourth book closes. The 
opens with a fresh panegyric on Epicurus, whom 
our poet never tires in praising. That philosopher’s 
system of cosmogony is next explained at large ; the 
mutability of the visible universe is asserted ; chaos, 
the heavenly bodies, the succession of seasons, the 
solar and lunar eclipses, the rise of animals and v 
tables, afford ample scope for interesting discussion 
and splendid description ; and, last of all, we are pre- 
sented with a delightful view of the progress of human 
society and the origin of the various arts. We must 
make room for the group of the seasons, which has 
been compared by Dr Warton to the exquisite designs 
of Guido and Carracci. Our own translation is used :— 
Spring comes and Venus ; harbinger of spring, 
Comes Zephyr, trippingly, with balmy wing ; 
While Mother Flora by their footsteps strews 
Flowers of delicious scents and thousand hues : 
Parch'd Summer next, and dusty Ceres come ; 
The sultry blasts forsake their airy home : 
Next, Autumn marches in her mellow pride, 
While tipsy Bacchus staggers by her side : 
Behind, new tribes of tempests sally forth, 
The lurid Auster and the blustering North : 
Then Winter follows with his hoary host— 
Snow, sleet, and stormy hail, and frost. 
(Book V. 736-746.) 
The last y of natural 
momena, such as thunder, lightning, waterspouts, 
tones earthquakes, and volcanoes. The poet then 
to assign his reasons for the inundation of the 
ile and the poisonous stench of the Averni, attempts 
to explain the mysteries of magnetism, adverts to 
endemic and contagious diseases, and closes the work 
by a magnificent description of the tremendous pesti- 
lence, well known from the account of Thucydides, 
which broke out in Athens during the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war. With the concluding touches 
of this terrific picture we now finish our selections :— 
t "d from distant hamlets ; for in throngs 
Pull flock’d the sickening peasants for relief, 
From every point diseased ; and every space 
And every building crowded ; height'ning hence 


At length the temples of the gods themselves 
into charnels, and their sacred shrines 
Throng’d with the dead ; for superstition now, 
The power of altars, half their sway had lost, 
‘Whelm'd in the pressure of the present woe. 
Nor longer now the costly rites prevailed 
Of ancient burial, erst punctilious kept ; 
For all roved restless, with distracted mind, 
From scene to scene ; and, worn with grief and toil, 
Gave to their friends the interment chance allowed. 
And direst exigence impelled them oft, 
Headleng, to deeds most impious ; for the pyres 
Punereal seized they, rear’d not by themselves, 
And with loud dirge and wailing wild, o’er these 
Placed their own dead ; amid the unhallow'd blaze 
With blood contending, rather than resign 
The tomb thus gained, or quit the enkindling corse. 
(Book V1., 1257-1261, 1270-1284, Good.) 
The “Nature of Things” exhibits to us a t 
— grappling tically with a stubborn and un- 
ctable subject. Majestic in itself, his theme was 
wan | susceptible of the marvellous graces he has con- 
trived to engraft on it. Lucretius had to sustain the 
double character of philosopher and poet. He had to 
do with more than the beautiful outsides of things. 
Reason was ever hampering and hanging on the rear 
of imagination. Fact was ever damping the fires of 
fancy. He may be enjoying, in the simple love of 
nature, the “angry bravery”,and the rich fragrance 
the rose, must exp) anon, with dull botani- 
accuracy, texture of its stem, the painting of 
its petals, and the effluence of its odours ; he may 
with awful satisfaction, on the “ disastrous twi- 
light” which fancy associates with “perplexed mo- 
narchs,” and and impendent battles, 
but is suddenly to his proper task—the cal- 
culation of an eclipse ; he may venture, ia lofty mood, 


into the world of spirits, and Tartarus may rise before 
Ee, peopled with shapes of terror, but these he must 


there may be stealing on him the dream of “gems 
and gold” flashing through its limber and tonnepevens 
fabric, but the darling illusion is dissipated for ever 
by the rude revelations of optics. Such intrusions 
into her own haunts the Muse loveth not, nor tole- 
rates such tampering with her ideal sanctities. 


may 
show’ry bow. 
* Notes on Ovid, Professor Ramsay, p. 368. 


It is interesting to observe, in the “Nature of 
Things” the triumph of genius over this and other 
difficulties. Next to the barrenness inseparable from 
his subject, in the manner, we mean, in which he pro- 
posed to treat it, is to be ranked the poverty, for his 
purpose, of the Latin language. In getting over this 
obstruction, he has been successful to a oe de- 
gree. Speech bends to his bidding ; the tongue of Italy 
seems to become plastic and subtle as the Greek ; his 
very harshness harmonises with the subject and the 
man ; and his archaisms fill the ear far better than 
the smoother dialect of his successors. In his logical 
nexus—in the knitting of his propositions and the 
marshalling of his arguments—he often reminds us of 
Young ; while the structure of his verse, though far 
more musical in its varied cadence, suggests to us oc- 
casionally the sonorous march of Akenside. But in 
the strength and grandeur of thought which pervade 
those passages, which probably drew forth from Ovid 
the epithet of the “sublime Lucretius,” the author 
of the “Nature of Things” has no rival save Milton. 
At these seasons the thick clouds of the Epicurean 
one are not only pervious to the radiations of 

is genius, but seem to back, as if in reverence, 
from around it, and impart to it a deeper and richer 
halo. In such moments of inspiration—to employ 
the words of a living scholar well qualified to pro- 
nounce such a verdict with confidence—* Notwith- 
standing the abstruse and technical discussions inse- 
parable from his theme, he has lighted up his work 
with some of the grandest bursts of poetry to be 
found in any language.” 


“LIFE IN THE WEST.” * 


Sucu is the title of a volume through which we have 
picked our way, not without a share of amusement. 
The author is a queer independent sort of blade, some- 
what confused in his ideas, but with eyes open to what 
passes, and too sharp to be imposed upon in his wan- 
derings among the American borderers. He professes 
to have left home and betaken himself to the western 
regions, both in Canada and the States, in search of 
land on which to settle ; but we do not hear much on 
that subject, and the bulk of the volume consists of 
droll sketches of adventure on board steamers, in 
hotels and log huts, and among parcels of Indians 
with whom he picks up an acquaintance in the woods 
and prairies. 

Mr Morleigh, as we suppose he is to be called, lands 
at New York, and gets away westward by Troy and 
Lake Champlain to the lakes, loitering a good deal at 
different places on the journey. At Kingston, the 
new legislative capital of Canada, he “fell in with a 
lot of Irish and Scotch emigrants ; they had just com- 
pleted some bright deal-board houses. The men were 
employed by the government, and the women were 
washing their clothes and children. I asked several 
of them if they had bought any land ; they said they 
had not, and betrayed most lamentable ignorance, not 
one of them knowing the name of the vast lake be- 
fore them. But this did not surprise me much, as 
we have a wealthy Yorkshireman and his wife at our 
hotel, as ignorant of the country as the babes in the 
wood. They bore us to death with stupid and un- 
meaning questions. They expect to find shingle 
palaces in the woods, and sugar-trees, and apple-trees, 
and peaches, and all sorts of fruit trees, and Indian 
corn growing wild, and wild turkeys as easily caught 
as tame ones ; and I verily believe, if a Yankee told 
them it rained ‘striped pig’ in the back settlements, 
they would believe him.” A good quiz this on the 
ridiculous notions of many persons who emigrate. 

At Toronto he finds everything to be now very dull. 
“There is a listlessness about this great overgrown 
town that displeases me. Even the plank footways 
cannot give elasticity to the step. One feels weighed 
down with the heavy air and drooping aspect of the 
people who have crowded into the streets and lanes of 
Toronto, and for what purpose I cannot divine, for 
there is little or no trade to induce such a swarm of 
people, rich and poor, to build up streets of two-storey 
houses here, instead of scattering themselves over the 
vast tracts of wild lands around them. They live 
huddled together, and now the seat of government is 
removed, the good people of Toronto look blank 
enough. ‘ It cannot be concealed,’ said a tradesman, 
‘the city has been seriously injured by that blow ; but 
we must and will have the seat of government brought 
back again.’ Others pretend it is a great benefit that 
the seat of government has been taken away ; for, 
say they, the clerks and employés bought up all the 
good town lots at exorbitant prices, but now things 
will find their level. Level enough, truly, thought I ; 


* Life in the West: Backwood Leaves and Prairie Flowers : 
Extracts from the Note- Book of in Search of an Estate. 


One volume. London: Saunders and ~ 1042, 


} 
for the whole town is built on a dead flat—flat as a 


Here the author point blank hits upon what must 
be considered the grand error in all emigration systems 
whatsoever, that is, the emigrants huddling up in towns, 
instead of boldly pushing into the country, and commencing 
the proper business for which they set out. Arriving after- 
wards at Goderich, he makes a similar remark. At this 
place “I felt inclined to exclaim against the building 
mania that seem to possess old country people. Instead 
of establishing themselves in the woods, they expend 
their capital upon houses and stones in the town, and, 
so far from improving their condition by emigration, 
they are frequently worse off in those new colonial 
towns than in the old established towns athome. For 
my own part, I cannot conceive what the people would 
be at, huddling together, bag and baggage, into every 
bit of cleared swamp, cut up, gridiron-wise, into streets 
and lanes, in which the poor wretches purchasing lots 
are invited to build houses, and establish another 
thriving new town. If people must and will live to- 
gether like a swarm of bees in a hive, they ought to 
thrust themselves into the midst of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, or London, where they may enjoy all the 
bustle of life, and be fooled to the top of their bent, 
without running the risk of crossing the Atlantic ina 
rotten vessel, and seeking society in the backwoods of 
North America.” 

Getting to Wistonsin, he proceeds gaily over the 
open prairie in a mail-waggon to Janesville, on Rock 
River. The free-and-easy way in which the letters 
are handled is droll enough. “Secure a seat in the 
waggon, paying four dollars for the same; an exor- 
bitant price for a seat in such a lumbering old con- 
cern. Only two passengers, myself and a carpenter, 
who carries a tool-chest big enough for a meal-chest or 
bacon-bin.” Arrive at “ Mount Pleasant post-office. 
Here we stop to deliver the mail, and the post-master 
being out, his wife asks us to enter the house and eat 
some wild plums while the letter-bag is emptied on 
the floor ; and the good woman, assisted by the carrier 
and the carpenter, proceeds to select and sort the 
letters, two children playing with the same. 

‘Clara, miss! what are you doing! Take your 
blackberry-stained fingers off the letters. Do; that's 
adear. Give me that letter with the red seal.’ 

*No I wont, ma.’ 

* Give it to me for this ey dear. 

*No I wont, miss ; I'll keep it.’ 

* There, lift up the infant ; don’t you see the state 
the floor, and the letters, and the newspapers are in ? 
exclaimed the carrier, as the post-mistress caught up 
her child ; and the young ladies, eating plums, held up 
their hands and exclaimed, ‘ My !’” 

Starting in renewal of the journey, “ we continued 
our route through fine rolling prairie and oak open- 
ings, quite parkish, and the oak seems to be the only 
tree that escapes or resists the fires ; however, I ob- 
served their stunted growth and gnarled appearance 
bespoke the rough raising of prairie trees, exposed to 
winds, fires, frosts, and snows. This day we passed the 
debris of two houses, one a log and the other a frame 
house, which had been burned by prairie fires ; fate 
of the inmates unknown, though their carelessness is 
manifest to all ; a simple trench or ditch round their 
dwellings would have stopped the fire, or turned aside 
the destroying element.” 

He at length arrives at Madison, a > expecta- 
tion. “It was night before we wen our way 
through the magnificent streets, squares, and avenues 
of the young capital of Wisconsin. My companions, 
favoured by the darkness of the night, amused them- 
selves by telling me the names of the various streets 
we passed through on our way to the hotel, while I 
strained my eyes into the oak openings, right and left, 
in quest of balconies, piazzas, stoops, and colonnades. 
Mr Morrison, the innkeeper, welcomed us to Madi 
led the way into his bar, volunteered whisky 
water, or a cobbler, to drive the night dew out of our 
throats. Moreover, the good man accommodated me 
with a si bedded room, a luxury I had not enjoyed 
for some time. Sunday morning: rose refreshed, and 
marched out to look at the city, which had vanished 
like a dream, leaving that great unsightly fabric, the 
capitol, with its tin dome glittering in the sun, and 
some forty houses, of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, rained 
about here and there sparingly, at the corner of the 
projected streets and thoroughfares of this embryo 
town. Entered the capitol, which I found full of chips, 
shavings, and mortar : from the door and raised plat- 
form, en revanche, we have a splendid view of Third and 
Fourth lakes—for as yet lakes have been only 
numbered, it would seem—and there is a chain of 
beautiful little lakes about Madison. There is no- 


808 
| 
| 
or the bow of beauty may span the firmament, an | 4 
thing grand about the scenery, but all that quiet 
prem ip wood and water frequently seen in the old 
settled country at home.” 
conveyance from it. “The only quadrupeds 
to 4 bensts of bandon te bo sean in the ond 
oves the rose, vers loves to dream, j 
How 5) en | With toil, jingle their bells as they browse about the |. 
his weary span, and embracing the favourable oppor- 7 
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tunity, he is once more on the road, sometimes riding, 
and at others sallying on foot after game. The next 
halting place is Prairieville, where he finds the public- 
house crammed full of emi and residents, great 
liticians and great wranglers. 
Tadeed, all along the little Fox River, the fever 
ague may be traced. Breakfast upon the game we 
brought in ourselves, and pursue our journey through 
a densely-wooded country. We have left the pure air 
of the prairie behind us, and now we progress very 
slowly over the worst road I have ever travelled ; in 
fact, the trees have been just cut down and pulled 
aside, and the stumps, rocks, and ruts, render it almost 
impossible for the horses to tug the waggon along. 
This being ope « we have put up our guns and 
rifles, and walk before the waggon, perspiring at every 
pore, and for breath. time to 
groups of No ans, W ve emigra: m 
Pelt own forests to beanie themselves in the only 
difficult and impracticable belt of woods in Wiscon- 
sin. At last we catch a glimpse of the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan, at the end of the long avenue of 
dismal woods and infamous roads through which we 
have been wending our way for hours from Prairie- 
ville to Milwaukee. Even in that short route of fifteen 
miles, I suffered more from heat and fatigue than I 
have yet experienced in America ; for what with the 
closeness of the air, absence of water, and—but here 
we are at last, crossing a good wooden bridge into 
quite a gay-looking town, white stoops, sign boards 
over stores, houses and villas perched on high banks 
and cheerful aspects, our n proudly drawn up at 
the door of the Milwaukee House.” 

Milwaukee is seven years old, and from a single 
farm-house and a few Indian wigwams, is now a regu- 
lar town, the hotel, as usual, being the great centre of 
attraction. “Many of the store-keepers, clerks, and 
single-men lodgers, editors of newspapers, and clericos, 
board at our house ; certes, the charge for bedroom, 
board, breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper is not very 
exorbitant, only six York shillings y, and every- 
thing in very good style. Finding my host civil, though 
not at all communicative, I resolved to stay a few days 
at Milwaukee, to watch the progress of men and things 
in this singular place. It is no easy matter to pick 
information out of the denizens here ; in other coun- 
tries, a man may pick up some knowledge, even at a 
table-V’héte ; but here every man seems wide awake, 
all eyes and ears, and hands and mouth full of his 
own affairs ; his meals are dispatched with impatient 
haste, bordering on voracity ; after meals, he swingeth 
upon his chair, squirting tobacco-juice, hands thrust 
deeply in pockets, or whittling toothpicks ; he swal- 
lows a gin-sling, and flings out of the door—he’s gone 
like a streak of oiled lightning. Whosoever thinks 
he receives information from one of these slick gentle- 
men, I say, has been, to use their own singular ex- 
pression, ‘ sucked,’ left clean as an empty egg-shell, for 
the rule is to ‘gammon a stranger’ who persists in 
asking questions, telling him something ‘ awfully 
musical,’ and receiving as much of his plain history 
and adventures as he is ass enough to communicate. 

Our hero having heard that there was to be a 
meeting of Indians to receive an annual payment from 
an agent of the United States government, he deter- 
mines to be —— though he must perform a most 
tedious and fatiguing journey across prairies, through 
marshes, up rivers, and so on. One day he loses his 
track, and climbing a tree, “ I looked round for miles 
in every direction ; not a living thing seemed within 
sight or hearing. ‘Oh, solitude! where are thy charms?’ 
I muttered, as I resumed my march. Five miles 
further on, I halted again beside a clear running 
stream, prostrate by the side of which I enjoyed a 
delicious draught of the pure and unadulterated in 
@ very primitive manner. But in the very act of 
swigging up the clear water, I was not a little startled 
to contemplate the grim visage of an Indian reflected 
in the flood; and starting up, lo and behold, two 
we fieree-looking oid Indians stood beside me. 

ow the deuce they could have glided up so noiselessly 
I could not divine—for even the snapping of a dry 
stick could be heard half a mile off. But the saluta- 
tion, ‘Bo jou, bo jou!’ showed they were friendly.” 
Following these Indians, he is conducted to the house 
of Monsieur Grignon, a half-breed, and a 
in ow At he is 
well received, and meets with a ing to 
“the payment,” headed by Osh Coste chief of She 
Menomenees. Osh Cosh has not an imposing appear- 
ance ; he is “a dirty mean-looking little Indian, with 
a large mouth, bandy legs, a quick eye, and mean- 
looking brow,” little better than “a worshipful chim- 
ney-sweeper in an old dirty blanket. Observing that 
his coarse black hair hung down over his face, and his 
cheeks were covered with dirt, I inquired if any acci- 
dent had befallen his excellency, or royal high- 
ness. The answer was brief: ‘The chief is in decent 
mourning for one of his sons lately deceased.’ I thought 
of the ancient custom of the Jews—how Davidhum 
himself in sackcloth and ashes, &c.” Osh Cosh, we 
are informed, was in a bad humour ; he did not ap- 
prove of the mode of taking the census of his tribe, 

paying each individually ; he wished the chiefs to 
receive the money, and divide it as they thought 
~. A rude sort of entertaintment being se up 
the hut, “ Osh Cosh declined sitting at the table. He 
was served with wild-duck stew, tea, and cakes, on a 
stool in the chimney-corner. Tea over, Osh Cosh 
nified his intention to make a speech, and profound 


night-caps, and some half-dozen old Indians in blan- 

kets ; he carried his cudgel like a pike ; ‘ It looks well, 

at least, said my uncle Toby.’ Frequently halting his 

men in front of the Council Lodge, he would inspect 

them with great severity, give them hes upon 

military discipline, read what he the order of 
the day, which was the old declaration of independence ; 

then putting himself at their head, march round the 

— barrels as if they were the trophies or spoils of 
war, followed by a mob of drunken half-breeds and 

a 5 Indians. But at last the whisky was given 

up, and 1 saw the poor major, flat as a flounder, his 

occupation gone, his band ~— and in a hoarse 

voice he exclaimed against ingratitude of the 

traders, who had not rewarded him for his zeal even 

with a letter of thanks.” 

Next morning was pay-day. “The whole village 
was up and stirring ; ard streamers were hoisted 
in front of the traders’ . One man, to attract 
notice, had taken advan of a dead tree in front of 
his lodge, and covered its branches with strips of red 
calico, blue ribbons, and gew-gaws ; another hoisted 
a dozen striped shirts, another a red blanket, another 
a green blanket, and the traders strode backwards and 
forwards in front of the bawling as loud as their 
lungs could bellow. ile the Indians and their 
squaws surrounded the Council Lodge in groups, the 
squaws for once dressed in all their finery, and the 
young men vying with each other who could show 
most vermilion, yellow ochre, and indigo on their 
cheeks, and feathers—red, horse, and moose hai 
their heads, wampum and beads, bracelets and gorgets, 
round their arms and necks. The sun shone out glo- 
riously, and the coup d’a@il was most enlivening ; seve- 
ral Indians had brought up their horses, and rode 
about at a break-neck rate over the stumps and logs. 
The Council Lodge had been metamorphosed into a 
pay-office ; a door opened on each side, through which 
the Indians were to pass, and receive their pay from 
the agents at a long counter, upon which the contents 
of the money boxes, some twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, was piled up in goodly rows. Some of the traders, 
especially the Grignons, beset the door of egress, and 
as every Indian passed out, received the amount he 
owed for goods received on time. Thus it frequently 
happened that an Indian came away from the lodge 
as empty-handed as he entered it, the squaws alone 
hesitating, and frequently refusing to part with the 
dollars at once. 

The moment the last dollar was down went 
the American flag, and the agent and his men rushed 
to their boat, plied their oars, and sheered off from the 
scene of action. Then the whisky sellers took the 
field. The fous Indians clubbed together, and 
bought barrels of fire-water, knocked in their heads 
with their clubs and tomahawks, and helped their 
friends all round to bowls and cups of the spirit, above 
proof—real fire-water. 

The result may be anticipated : the whole village 
became a scene of riot and debauchery. I retreated 
to my friendly trader’s , and found him ex - 
lating with a few young Indians upon the folly and 
wickedness of getting drunk. Indeed, ' this good man’s 
example seemed considerable effect 
on his hearers ; he begged of them to quit the vill 
bag and now they were paid. Several £2 
lowed his advice at once, and others began to remove 
the mats, &c., from their lodges ; while the Indians 
who lived in his vicinity lodged their money for safe 
keeping in his hands. e old trapper actually depo- 
sited forty dollars with him, but would not go home 
—no, he preferred plunging into the midst of the riot 
and revelry. Next morning I hardly knew him, as he 
sneaked up, all covered with dirt and blood, to ask for 
his bundle. : 

That evening the rain came down in torrents ; 
host stood at the door of his lodge, and endeavow 
‘to prévail on the Indians to pass on, and go home, but 
their drunken friends soon found them out. They 
came with kettles and cans full of whisky, erin | 
insisted we should taste. My host obstinatel 

and the result was, that a good deal of w was 
spilt, the Indians forcing cans of it against our 
while we evaded the torrent ; this was the most 
agreeable part of the entertainment. 

At night we barricaded the door with empty bar- 
rels and logs, but the Indians still came begging for 
money to buy more whisky, and the rain en the 
roof and sides of our lodge. My blanket was satu- 
rated ; and at midnight I sat up, finding it impossible 
to close an eye amidst the wild howling, terrific shouts, 
screams, love and war songs, of the drunken savages 
without. As my host observed, it was worse than 
bedlam broke loose—it was like hell upon earth. 
Crowds of unhappy children crawled round our own 
lodge, erying bitterly; some of them contrived to 
creep into the empty barrels at our door, and that 
barrier was broken down morning with a loud 


crash. 

The grey morning dawned heavily upon the Wolf 
around, not a 
third tents, s, and wigwams was standing ; 
all was misery and wretchedness. The ground ~ 


covered with drunken sa stripped of their fine 
torn and tangled with filth and Reiare The half. 


silence being observed, he stood up before the red em- 
bers of the dro his blanket from his shoulders 
round his loins, and raising his right hand, spoke in a 
deep, yet clear and somewhat sonorous voice, without 
stopping, for at least half an hour, my friend, the bluff 
Frenchman, interpreting what he said to me from 
time to time. The speech, from first to last, was in 
the declamatory style, and against whisky. He said 
he had seen many barrels lying in the reeds, waiting 
to be broached when the payment was made ; but he 
would set his face against any such underhand pro- 
ceedings. Fire-water (iscodaywabo) was the secret 
poison—the knife with which the Shemookmen (the 
American, or long knife) destroyed his young men. 
He would set his face against this fire-water ; he 
would tell the agent (or money-earrier) that he would 
rather see all his money thrown into the river than 
lose a single warrior by drunkenness and brawling. He 
then reverted to what occurred at the last payment : 
‘a man, goaded to madness with fire-water, killed 
two women, and fired at a man ; the band to which 
the women belonged rose to a man, and rushed upon 
the drunken madman ; what they d*4 vou all witnessed, 
and, I shame to say, I witnessed also, said the chief. 
‘ They threw him on the great council fire, and he was 
burnt. The white men fled—the pale faces were 
filled with fear ; it is not right they should bring 
away such evil reports. I am resolved to preserve 
order in the camp, and set my face against the whisky- 
traders.’ 

The speech of Osh Cosh met with a loud and a 
proving grunt ; but we shall immediately see how his 
tee-total principles were acted upon. Paddling in 
canoes up Wolf River, the party, including our voya- 
geur, reaches the place assemblage. ‘The first 
thing that occurs is a meeting of all the traders in 
front of a large round wigwam, styled the Council 
Lodge, and here “one and all signed a paper, or mu- 
tual agreement, not to sell whisky to the Indians till 
the payment has been made, and then they may all 
start fair. Osh Cosh and the Grignons are the prime 
movers of this measure ; and the better to carry 
it into effect, all the whisky barrels are to be stored in 
the bush at the other side of the river, and every drop 
seized on this, or the Indian side, is to be thrown into 
the river.” 

The accommodations in the Council Lodge were not 
first-rate, and the night was bitter cold. “The keen 
frosty air whistled freely through the chinks in the 
frail sides of our | ; the dogs frequently broke 
through the mats at door, and prowled about us. 
The Indians also kept up a perpetual howling, sing- 
ing, and flute-blowing, round the embers of the fire in 
front of the wigwam. The agent, poor man, was 

ievously disturbed by this noise ; and frequently 
durin the night he started up from his bed, blankets, 
and sheets (which he had taken the wise precaution to 
bring along with the money boxes), and thrusting his 
head out of the lodge, he would roar at the Indians, 
* Tell them to stop that noise ! make less noise there 
Then groping his way back to bed again, he sometimes 
stumbled over the snoring clerk, who would awake in 
a great fright, and halloo, ‘ Thieves ! mind the boxes ! 
murder ! It was next to impossible to sleep for 
an hour without being routed up by some vile noise 
either within or without, and in the morning I rose 
up far from being refreshed with my first night’s 
bivouac on Indian ground. 

Got some savoury stew for breakfast this morning, 
down town, at the sign of the ‘ Striped Apron,’ whic 
floated gracefully above six wi thrown into one, 
by aspirited New England pedlar from the bay. He 
has got together sundry cooking utensils, and a barrel 
of flour, some pork, and, strange to say, coffee. He 
thinks he will clear his expenses, and perhaps a little 
more, as he charges half-a-dollar a meal. The long 
wigwam is the rendezvous of all the traders and loafers 
in the pce, though the Indians seldom pass the 
thresho 


Several days are spent in prelimi business, such 
as taking down names, and 
other matters, while hunting and eo eS 
among the more unconcerned spectators. ’s 
excise laws are, till this stage of affairs, pretty rigor- 
ously enforced. “ A negro barber from the bay has been 
detected ae whisky to the Indians ; in his | 
he had several barrels of whisky concealed, and t 
appointed mixed force of traders and sage Indians, 
who have endeavoured most laudably oo the 
peace, and prevent the sale of whisky, have seized upon 
this = ome illicit store of the baneful fire-water, and 
the barrels having been rolled up in front of the Council 
Lodge, the agent and Osh age decide 
as to its fate. Meantime the nigger —— ex- 
ndians 


hei and retreated, 
T wes act o to 200 the 


309 
‘= 
| 
| 
Ez 
: | to rescue his whisky, using the most abusive languag . 
4 saying he will get up a big fight for his whisky, wis : 
ing he had his bowie knife, and, in short, provokin : 
some hardy ae to thrash him.” q 
Several other seizures are made in gallant st; le; but | 
) the regulators of morals are not proof against. the 
temptation of so much liquor. “In the midst of their 
seizures they could help tasting, and 
went on to swigging, from swigging to tippling, and at . 
last cut @ most about 
; from ge to lodge, and from tent to tent, in quest of | breed whis oe ers plied their vile vocations, dete! 
4 eet, See against the fire-water, while they | mined to sell every drop of liquor they brought to the 
: were able to stand ; indeed, the major who | ground. All the respectable traders had huddled u 
commanded seemed to think he commanded a 
ment, instead of a dozen boosy traders in red and 4 | 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
VINCENT DE PAUL. 


in the department of the Landes, on the 24th of April 
1576. His parents were not wealthy, and in boyhood 
he was intrusted with the humble office of tending 
their sheep. At the age of twelve he was placed 
‘under the cordeliers of Acqs, in order to receive his 
in his studies ; 


tutor to a respectable family, in which he acquired 
sufficient means to recompense his parents for their 
past outlay, and his course of training for 
the priesthood. In 1596 he received the tonsure ; and, 
for the next seven years, supported himself by teach- 
ing, preferring to continue the while his theological 
studies rather than accept a curacy, for which he con- 
ceived himself not fully qualified. A considerable 
sum was left to him in 1605, soon after which event, 
while sailing with a friend to Narbonne, he was taken 
by a Turkish corsair and carried to Tunis. 
There he was sold as a slave, and for two years en- 
dured the hardest fortunes, under successive masters. 
At length he fell into the hands of a Savoyard rene- 

one of whose wives was of Greek extraction. 

woman used to visit the fields where Vincent 
de Paul followed his laborious occupations, and one 
day she asked him to sing a hymn to that God who 
much im his thoughts. With tears 
eyes, 


i 


the French ives their liberty, but ac- 
i is Bight to Avi m, where he 
was publicly restored to the bosom of the Christian 
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ellowship of Charity (Confrérie de Cha- 
tution which became the model of nume- 


su formed in France. Vincent 
- 
who had felt hi 
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marvelled at the ¢ the unwearied 
zeal of a solitary indivi and the king was so much 
struck by the spectacle that he appointed Vineent de 
Paul, in 1619, almon the convict galleys 
of Franee, in which it was in his power to ex- 
tend greatly the 
also intrusted with vernment of the first con- 
vent of the Visitation at Paris. 

The year 1622 was remarkable for one of the 
noblest acts which Christian charity ever a 
human being to perform. Vincent de Paul quit- 
ted his duties in Paris in order to satisfy himself, with 
his own eyes, of the condition and mode of 
ment of the convicts in the galleys at Marseilles. ‘To 
prevent prepared exhibitions, he went without warn- 
ing, and unknown. In passing from rank to rank of 
the convicts, he came to one poor young man, who 

. Vineent inquired into his case. He had been 
condemned to three years of the galleys for smuggling, 
and the cause of his deep sorrow was the ao a 
condition to which his wife and children must have 
been reduced by his absence. Touched to the soul by 
the tears of convict, Vincent toek a resolution 
which few men could have taken. In alleviating the 
"cay of the condemned, he ever impressed upon 
them necessity that existed for bowing to the 
laws ; and he would not, even in this case, teach 
an opposite lesson by applying for a reprieve, but 
gave the laws a victim in his own person, and sus- 
tained their dignity. With consent of the superin- 
tendant, the young man was freed, and Vincent took 
his place. For eight months he endured all the hard- 
ships of the galleys, working daily with a chain around 
his which left a weakness never effaced duri 
his life. Nor was this done in ostentation. So dif- 
ferent was the case, that, though the fact was proved 
on his umous canoni the probation was 
re difficult by his never having been known to 
during his life, even to most intimate 


In 1623, Vincent de Paul established, at Macon, two 
Fellowships of Charity, one for men and the other for 
women. principle of these institutions was, to 
give alms and relief daily to certain poor persons in- 
scribed in the list after inquiry, to give a ing to 
poor travelling persons for one night, and to them 
on their way next morning with a small sum of money. 
Such were the institutions, resembling our Houses of 
Refuge, de P was > 
originating i ughout France. For 
inetitutions alone his country owes him a 
debt of gratitude. To understand fully the diffi- 
culties which he had to overcome, the temper of the 


' | age in which he lived must be borne in mind. “ When 


I established the charity at Macon,’ says he, “every 
one mocked me. I was pointed at with the finger on 
the streets; no person believed that I could ever at- 
tain my end; and yet, when the thing was success- 
fully done, many wept for joy, and all eombined to 
ve the town in secrecy to avoid their applauses. 


gained | Continuing closely occupied with the formation of 


missions, Vincent de Paul, in 1625, car- 
ried out- the latter object by the establishment of a 
religious community in the college of the Bous 
nfants at Paris, for the purpose of instructing rural 
districts, and training y men to the ministry. 
The great object of the founder was to take away 
from the chureh the seandal resting on the ignorance 
and license of the . This institution, called the 
Congregation of the Mission, became a noble one, and 
its influence was felt not only over France, and in all 
ay of the world where had formed settlements, 
t over all Catholic countries. Its great utility was 
acknowledged by the popes, and by Louis X1V., who 
i to ita ineome. 
‘The establishment of the order of the Danghters of 


| 
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of his benefactions. He was: 


ritable cares ; death is their inevitable rtion if you 

that an instant subscription of forty thousand livres 
took place ; and, ere long, an annual income of. the 


In 
this instance, the effect of De Paul’s efforts may be of 
a doubtful nature ; but the excellence of his motives 

uted. 


and nobles became his deeds 
y_ by personal exertions, 


His was and attractive, and 
i of te that alike touched the 
heart and convinced the judgment. In early days, 
indeed, the repulses which he eneountered had made 
a be in his address ; but he detected 
‘ault, an permanentl. cast it 
off. Vincent de Paul died at Paris in Seplontion 
1660, at the age of eighty-five. He received the 
honours of canonisation, the highest of his church, in 
1737, from Pope Clement XII. 
The whole career of this estimable character affords 
a strong proof of what may be done by the indomitable 
will and untiring energies of one man. 


CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. 
(From the Times newspaper. ] 
THE of the railway system on the continent is 
a subject of growing importance with this country, and, 
indeed, with the whole of Europe ; yet it is one on whicb, 
at present, little accurate information is A 
work which has just made its appearance in Paris comes 
very opportunely to supply this deficiency. It is entitled, 
“Chemins de Fer de |’Allemagne et du Continent Euro- 
péen,” and is written by M. Bourgoing. We propose, on 
the seore of its great utility, to set forth, in a very con- 
game the principal facts contained in this publi- 
cat 


tria, where the entire direction of these enterprises has 
of late been taken into the hands of the government, to 
which effect a decree of the em was agen 
viding that all railroads should be divided into of 
the state and private roads, the first to be exclusively 
carried on by the state, while the second is left to the 
management of private companies, the plan of whose 
works, however, is to be drawn up by the government. 
Those more important branches which are at present in 
the hands of private companies will nevertheless remain 
so, and the privileges already granted strictly maintained. 
All matters relating to railways are referred to the Pre- 
sidency of the Convention, under whom a committee is 
appointed to decide on the technicalities and details of 
administration. 

The prineipal Austrian line is that called the Northern, 
or ‘*s road. This road extends from Vienna to 
Warsaw, with branches to Brunn and Olmutz, where the 
part completed at present ends. The remainder is in 
progrevs of construction. The entire length of the line 

Vienna to Olmutz is twenty-eight German miles, 
which was performed to and fro in one day. The com- 
munication with this town, one already of commer 
cial consideration, is far more important than that with 
Brunn, as it favours the commercial relations with Silesia, 
Poland, and Bohemia. The next line of importance is 
that from to Dresden, 

to 


Prague 
tion ; and the capitalists of Vienna who were invit 
take a part in the enterprise have refused to comply until 
that from Vienna to Prague be established. Meanwhile, 
a committee has been instituted to trace out the plan of 
ions, and they have determined that the only suit- 
able line would be one which should follow the course of 


i 
| 


squaws gliding about with rifles, war-clubs, and toma- Vineent de Paul had already done some good, having 
hawks, under their arms ; in fact, they are the only hed provision made for many of thon in’ vasiess 
efficient police, carrying off their husbands’ weapons to. 
before a carouse, to prevent bloodshed if possible. ormer misery for want of funds and sympathy. 
We have seen enough of this horrible picture, and Vineent, who allowed no obstacles or toils to stop 
here, with our author, close these sketches of doings him in the cause of humanity, made exertions for 
in the “far ” the assembling of the women of Paris, of hi 
west. g aris, of higher and 
lower rank ; and, when they were met, addressed. 
’ them in the most moving terms in behalf of the | 
ts left to the merey of c and the pity of 
Tue name of Vincent de Paul is almost unknown to strangers. “These unfortunate and guiltless children,” 
the 1 publie of Britain. The case is very dif- | he cried, “ will live if you bestow on them your cha- } 
ferent, however, as respects France, the land of his | 
nativity. There he holds the same rank which the | 
Howards hold in our own country ; and, like these | | 
individuals, he deserves to be known wherever bene- | aoe a was insured for this benevolent end. 
‘volenee is honoured and genius admired. | tats 
| Vincent de Paul was born at Ranquines, a hamlet | 
de Paul obtained numerous benefactions for exist- 
ing charities in France, and otherwise improved 
1 and, at sixteen, had qualified himself for becoming their condition. His _ influence with _ 
| i which neither danger nor ridicule could make hr 
| | 
| | 
| expatriated children of Isracl, commemorative of the | 
a time when they hung their harps upon the willows by | 
from home, and the mournful melody went to he 
heart. She had great influence with her husband } 
; | and the issue of her representations was, that he not 
Paul accompanied the viee- to Rome, 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, that he was sent by them 
on mission to. Henry IV. in the year 100 His | 
almoner to the 
queen, —y 1+ of Valois, exposed him to 
i such temptations he soon resigned the offiee, 
and sought repose of conscience in retirement. After 
holding a rural curacy for some time, Vincent was 
y, absentee-governor of the convict-galleys at 
Marseilles ; but pressed again by a tender consetence, 
i dertake the 
; | this indefatigable man, whose touching appeals moved 
| even the most insensible to contribute to the ends of 
| | charity and benevolence. He also established the 
! | order—at first a distinct one—of Female Visitants to 
| the Hospitals for Disease. In the war of the Fronde, 
enter Franee, were their ers to perish, 
| @ general spirit of charity in thei 5 got - — - 
them sent back, clothed and fed, to their own coun- 
es and thus @ system of railroads will be formed 
as a 
continued line from the altio to the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean. There exist other railways aleo, as that from 
Linz to Budweis, and from Prague to Pilsen, which are 
but ill constructed, amd unfitted for steam-carriages , and 
i one from Linz to Smunden, better constructed than the 
foundest em former, but still only capable ef horse-conveyances. A 
that it exist. Be longer. not without its | central ameny & Dee, following the left Bank of the 
7 the Count de Joigny, he commenced by purchasing, | Danube, has authorised by the Diet, and in July 
im the strect Saint Honoré, building large enough 
to reeeive all the convicts of Paris condemned to only 
: Hi is that Presburg to Tirnau, which was 
friends, in order to enable him to perfeet that es- The kingdom of Bavaria, where, under the auspices of 
conviets. The the sovereign, the arts of civilisation have, within 
result was, that, by personal exertions tho lash thity mate bean 
IF a baekward in the advantages of railway com- 
converted them from reckless and ma- at exit only 
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in project, with the exception of one from Fiirth to Nu- Liege; so that the time is not distant when a general | connecting Florence, Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn. There 
ann a Se ie to Munich. The | line of communieation will exist between Belgium and | is also some question of a railway from Rome to Civita 
first, w is two Bavarian leagues in length, was con- Vecchia. Wit segenh Go Selhasiant the great difficul- 
structed by a company of shareholders, and opened in In the kingdom of Saxony, attention has been | ties which the country presents, and the obvious interest 
1835. The last dividend, declared in January 1842, ex- i to the construction of | of its inhabitants in delaying travellers, will doubtless 


547,774 f. 


Seamand Altenburgh. The king has also determined 
on the establishment of a road from Augsburg to Nurem- 
burg, and the entire line from Augsburg to Hoff will be 
constructed at the expense of the state. The poten 
which extends from Nuremburg to the frontiers is to be 
completed in the space of five years. Several other lines 
are also, though distantly, projected, namely, one strikin 
south-west of Augsburg into the valley of Nerlach, thro 
Kempten to Lin on the Lake of Constance ; another 
to Dillingen, thence to join the railway of the Neckar 
and the Rhine ; a third will extend to Ulm, pass through 
Kaustadt, Heilbronn, and Heidelberg, and join Rhenish 
Bavaria with Bavaria; a fourth, accordi pm A 
i from the 


off line, extend through Coburg and 
Meningen, and so reach the Prussian lines. It is e 
that a railway will also be established from Munich to 
Salzburgh and Vienna. 


Keh 
mprises 62 3-10 leagues, and the total 


ing a railway rego 


co 
cost is estimated at 55,025,218 f. 

Wurtemburg has as yet no railways either in a finished 
state or approaching it, but negotiations have taken place 
between this state and Baden, which will in all probabi- 
lity terminate in the commencement of a system forming 
a connexion between the Rhine and the Danube, which 
will prove of immense importance to all Germany, while 
at the same time it facilitates its own internal relations. 
Engineers have examined the country, and have con- 
cluded a plan divided into three ions. The first 
forming a line from Heilbronn to Kaustadt, and from 
Krusslingen on the frontiers of Baden to Ludwigsburg. 
The second would join the former line with the Danube, 
extending from Kaustadt through Goeppingen and Ess- 
lingen to Ulm, and consequently would require a section 
through a chain of the Alps. e third would effect the 
junction of the Danube with the Lake of Constance, 

ing through Biberich. This line presents greater 

ies than any of the rest, in uence of the 

} me heights intervening between Ulm and the Lake of 

tance. The estimates for these three divisions 
amount to 31,430,520 f. 

In Prussia, a country admirably adapted by nature for 
such enterprises, on account of the vast extent of its 
plains, the railway system is pursued with the greatest 
activity ; and it already several lines of con- 
siderable importance, while my hay is made in the 
construction of others. From Berlin four lines diverge ; 
the first to Potsdam, 3} German miles in h; it 
was constructed by shares, and cost 5,090,600 The 
next extends to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and is in 
of construction by a company of shareholders, authorised 
b by on ordinance, and whose — amounts to 
8.140, f. This road, which is 10} German miles 
in length, will, it is expected, be terminated at the end 
of the present year, when it will prove of the utmost 
commercial benefit. Another line proceeds to Koethen, 
thypugh Juterbogh, touching the Elbe at Wit- 

berg, and after following that stream a short distance, 
crosses to Dessau. The length of this road is twenty 
German miles; it was constructed by a company of 
shareholders with a capital of 4,200,000 dollars, and was 
thrown open to the public in September 1841. The fourth 
line, which is now in course of construction, goes to 
Stettin ; it is 18 German miles in length, and will cost, 
according to the present estimates, 9,271,400f. The 
spening of this line will take place, it is anticipated, at 
the beginning of next year. A railroad has been com- 
ed, extending from Magdeburg through Koethen and 
alle to Leipsic. It is constructed with a double track, 
and is 14 miles in length, which distance is performed in 
from 3 to 34 hours. The plan of this road has been cen- 
sured by experienced officers, in consequence of its bei 
laid on the left bank of the Elbe, as, in case of a war wit 
the west, it would become to destroy it. It is 
= to establish a line from le to Frankfort-on- 
Main, passing through Weimer and Gotha, and the 
treaty relative to this project has already been signed 
by the interested states. As it is of the greatest import- 
ance, both in a commercial and military point of view, 
that Halle should be in direct communication with Cassel 


also in communication 
b with Brunswick, and with Frankfort, 
and thus will e the centre of five great national 
lines. From Dusseldorf to Elberfeld there exists a rail- 
‘way four miles in length, which is now open for the con- 
veyanoe of passen The latter town, which is now 
one of the most important trading centres, will shortly be 


A to Cologne by a line extending through Li 
‘Minden, and connecting the Rhine with the 


this down to 
thrown open in 1839. It is 154 German 

and has two tracks, the second of which was 
in Septernber 1840. For the year 1840, the receipts were 
1,702,895 f., and the expenses 919,535 f, the number 
of travellers having been 415,135. The kingdom of 
Saxony, ther with the Duchy of Saxe Altenburgh, 
has en’ into an agreement with Bavaria for the esta- 
blishment of a line from ic to the frontiers of Ba- 
varia at Hoff, — through Altenburgh, Krimitzchau, 
Plauen, &c. The necessary capital is 6,000,000 f., one- 
fourth of which will be supplied by Saxony and Saxe 
Altenburgh, and the rest by shareholders. e shares 


are at present all disposed of, and the works were com- 
amnenil ta July 1841. Their conclusion is promised for 
1847 


One of the best regulated and most ly con- 
structed railways in Germany is that ee to the 
free town of Frankfort. It is nine leagues in length, and 
extends to Wiesbaden, ing in Mentz. The cost of 
this line was 7,000,000 f., and the returns are now as 
much as 163 per cent. The engineer, M. Denis, under 
whose direction the works were carried on, is the same 
who constructed the lines from Nuremburg to Furth, and 
from Munich to Augsburg. 

The kingdom of Hanover is daily expected to con- 
clude a treaty with Brunswick for the establishment of 
lines connect’ Hamburgh, Hildesheim, Celle, and 
Brunswick ; and it is also in negotiation with Bremen 
on the subject of a railroad to that rich and commercial 
town. The Duchy of Brunswick has already a railroad 
ina state from Brunswick to Huzzburg, five 
miles and three quarters in length ; and a company is 
formed for the construction of a line from Brunswick to 


Hamburgh, passing through Heide and Luneburg, which, 
it is anticipated, will be extended to Wismar. The city 
of Hamburgh will, through the ments now in pro- 


gress in the different states above spoken of, be placed 
in direct communication—Ist, with Berlin, and thence 
with Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Stettin ; 2d, with M. 
burg, and thence with Leipsic and Dresden, 3d, with 
Hanover, and thence with Brunswick and the Harz. The 
projected line from Hamburgh to Berlin is already bein 
actively carried out. The subscription lists are ec! a 
and the sum subseribed by Hamburgh amounts to 54,000 
f, a — portion of the necessary capital; but 
it must considered that it has undertaken solely at 
its expense that part of the line requiring the most out- 
lay—namely, from Hamburgh to Bergedorf, and which is 
now almost completed. Hamburgh, however, with the 
other free towns, Lubeck and Bremen, have not shown 
themselves so actively disposed to favour this oe as 
ia, whose interest is far more evident in it than 
their own. In Denmark, it is expected that a railway 
will shortly be commenced from Kiel to Altona; and 
there is some question of one from the same town to 
Gluckstadt, on the mouth of the Elbe ; but Denmark, who 
derives a large share of revenue from the tolls of the 
Sound, has always evinced the strongest opposition to 
any plans having a view to facilitate the communication 
by land between the Baltic and the German Ocean. Such 
interested motives, however, will not hold out long 
against the strong impulse whieh now animates the 
whole confederacy in establishing a great and general 
system of railway communication. 

With regard to Belgium, it was natural that, with all 
the facilities and resources which it possesses in itself for 
this species of construction, it should rapidly arrive at a 
complete now 


respec 

The following is a list of the limes now in full ope- 
ration:—From Brussels to Antwerp, by Mechlin ; from 
Mechilin to Ostend ; from Mechlin to Aus; from Landen 


Brussels to 
Holland, too, has the of following 


the example of surrounding states, and although it 
but one line in a finished state, that from 
Haarlem, it is actively engaged in forming a 
extended system. The lines from Haarlem to 
and from Leyden to the Hague, are already in 
construction, while other lines have been projected, 
forming a round from the Hague, through Rotterdam and 
Utrecht to Amsterdam, and their directions traced out. 


It is also ected to establish a line from Utrecht 
through Arnhelm to Dusseldorf, there to join the Prusso- 
Belgian line. Four or five years, it is ex will see 
this line . In Russia, with ion of 
one shor line fm St Petersburg to the Imperial place 


und 
ison foot to establish a line from St P 
foreign capitalists. The 
have been estimated at 400,000,000 roubles, and 
has offered to apply She rails, of which a length of 150 


leagues will be requ ; and although twenty per cent. 
above the English been offered to 

masters, it is probable that they will not be able to eom- 
pete with us. 


will shortly unite Milan and Venice. 
ofa no great length, from Castel- 
i 


his and on her making he« 

amedintely boarded her, ad arrested he 
was a cabin arrested 

‘| the same a cattle 


{ene eee for some time to the establishment of 
ways. Nevertheless, a line from Basle to Zurich has 
been talked of. 


ANCIENT WORLD. 

The ancient world was only a little world. Although 
warlike, it derives its chiel glory from the works of 
1 Viewed through te exaggerated 

rough t lowing but 
= that looks great of magnificent which in 
vainly thought he had conquered the universe when he 
had only ravaged a district. Nations were then only 
tribes, empires cantons, and their half-savage rulers 
hardly more potent than emirs of Lebanon or khans of 
Tartary. Most of what now constitutes the earth, and 
fills it, was unknown ; the great seas and continents were 
hid below the horizon of the ancients ; even the swell of 
an ocean-tide had scarcely been felt them ; and all 
their conquests, battles, and bustle—the sites of their 
great cities and ki as well as of their histories 
and epic poems—never ranged far from the tranquil 
shores and islets of the Mediterranean lake. 

The number of people corresponded to their narrow 
geographical limits. How, indeed, could mankind be 
numerous without the means of sustenance, when there 
was little commerce, and no manufactures ; when they 
wap Gee useful arts, by which a dense popu- 

can alone be fed, clothed, and lodged? All, there- 


lousness of the ancient ma 
as deceptious as its oracles. Carthage, according 

Strabo, contained 700,000 inhabitants ; Athens, inclusive 
of slaves, about half a million ; Rome, four millions. It 
is not improbable that in these tations there is a 
wrong fi or a redundant one. Statements of numbers 
are very liable to errors, and the errors to be copied or 
multiplied, as the construction does not 
detect them. Besides, it must be remembered of Athens 
and Rome, that, though termed cities, they were more 
properly districts.or provinces walled in. The present 
remains of the Roman walls show that they were of vast 


extent ; but they encompassed large tracts of —— 
were truly rus in urbe, and included in their ci 
woods and water, and corn-fields, as well as mansions and 
spacious gardens. And Rome, as is well known, com~- 
— the chief of Italy. Genoa, Milan, Florence, Leg-- 
orn, and other noble cities, are of recent foundation, and 
pertain entirely to modern history. Italy, even in the 
Augustan must have been and 
doubtless afforded a free passage enough for those vast 
herds of swine (one thousand in number) of which Poly- 
bius writes, and which were guided in their pastoral 
migrations by the blowing of horns, The severity of the 
climate in the most busy regions of the Old World attests 
the scantiness of population. In Ovid's time, the Black 
Sea was often frozen, which would be quite Soa 
at present. That Italy is warmer now than y, we 
have many testimonies. From various passages of mee 
we may suppose that the streets of Rome were fall 
snow ; and Juvenal refers to a woman breaking the ice of 
the Tiber to perform her ablution. I never metowith a 
tourist who had seen snow in Rome; and the Tiber is 
hardly more liable to freeze than the Nile or 
This increase of temperature is satisfactory proof 
increase of people ; for numbers tend much to the 
lisation of climates, as of manners and i 
Wade's Lecture on Ancient and Modern Society. 


AN OBJECT WORTHY OF PURSUIT. 


an 
eivi 


perseveres every 
difficulty an advancement, and every contest a vietory ; 
and this is the pursuit of virtue. Sineerely to 
after virtul is to gain her, and zealously to labour 
is to receive them. Those that seek her 


CAPTURING OF CRIMINALS IN AMERICA. 
One of the most significant signs of secial improvement 
in-the pesple af eno helping the 


to put a stop to crime. 


peist, which we copy from the Montreal Gazette 
of the 5th of May last: for obvious reasons, .we put the 
names in blank :—“ The New York papers contain the 
iculars of the arrest of two 
fraud and embezzlement, 


dewn to the Narsews, 
awaited the arrival of the ship in whieh P—— 


uent, 


dealer in the Lasts, vee 
his account at the 


; ceeded 16 per cent. That from Munich to Augsburg, also | railways, and no other part of Germany have they re- 
constructed by shares, is 16} Bavarian — in length, eS with so much advantage. Leipsic, especially, has 
and cost 9,015,000 f., including a portion of the necessary held its prosperity daily increasing. The railway from 
‘ implements. It was opened in October 1840, and the _ 
number of passengers conveyed during the year amounted 
to 253,680, the total receipts for the same period being 
: In 1841, a convention was signed between Bavaria and : 
7 Saxony, for the construction of a railway from Nurem- 
burg to Leipsic, which is to pass through Bavaria by 
| 
| 
| | 
at present displayed_in complet ing | — : 
from Mannheim, t 
and Freyburg, to tl 
. . : of all to follow and of all to attain. It is eubjeet to no 
will find her before it is late; her reward also is with 
her, and she will come quiekly. For the breast of a good { 
wan is a little heaven commencing on earth, where the , 
Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled influence, every ; 
subjugated passion, “like the wind and sterm, fulfilling 
his word.” — Lacon. 
| | 
| | a nding irom justice in Kngland to America has litt 
| chance of escape, the American executive, to its credit, 
interposing to capture the fugitives. The following are 
where the natural facilities for conveyance are so great, - 
the frest, during six months of the year, rendering the 
; And VOlogne, & TAUWAY Lias been projected effecting this | land hard and smooth, these modes of communication 
officers Hays and Stephens. These officers having re- 
ceived notice that aman named J—— P——, % clerk in : q 
the employ of a tanner near Sittingbourne, England, had 
| embeazied a sum of money belovging to his em- 
boarding 
rhere they 
| had taken 
ppstadt 
Weeer. P 
a 641 ~ 1, its 18 estimated 
~041, cologne has already a railway to It is not likely that Italy will remain Jong without 
Aix-la-Ohapelie, which is 94 miles Jong ; it:was opened | railways; in the states, short line 
in September 1641, and is in the hands of the same com- | has been eted between Milan and Monza; and a 
of these frauds had previously been brought out by the 
supe te tho aul panies have been formed for the establishment of limes | perty.” 
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JAMES WALLACE: 
A TALE FOR BOYS. 


[We extract the following tale from an American newspaper, 

in which it purports to be written by T. 8. Arthur. The repre- 
hensible practice of American newspaper editors of transferring 
literary articles without acknowledging the source whence they 
are derived, renders it impossible for us to say whether the tale is 
original or selected from a previous publication. } 
* How far is it from here to the sun, Jim ?” asked Har- 
man Lee of his father’s apprentice, James Wallace, in a 
tone of light raillery, intending by the question to elicit 
some reply that would exhibit the boy’s ignorance. 

James Wallace, a boy of fourteen, turned his bright in- 

t eyes upon the son of his master, and, after re- 
hil for a moment, he replied, “1 don't know, 
How far is it 7” 


There was something so honest and earnest in phe 


rant be Go snd he 
“ Ninety-five millions of miles, you ignoramus!” James 
named, fixed it indelibly u memory. 

On the same evening, aker he had finished his day's 
work, he obtained a small text-book on astronomy, 
which belonged to Harman Lee, and went up into his 

with a candle, and there, alone, attempted to dive 


o'clock. 
Slowly himself in his dark chamber, his 
mind recurring with a strong interest to what he had 
onto thoughts. Hour after hour passed away, 
could not sleep, so absorbed was he in reviewing 
new and wonderful things he had read. At last 
wearied nature gave way, and he fell into a slumber, 
filled with dreams of planets, moons, comets, and fixed 
On 


the epyoention resumed his 
at the work-bench a new feeling; and with 


«this feeling was mingled one of regret, that he could not 


go to school as did his master’s son. 
* Bat I can study at night while he is asleep,” he said 
himself. 


How big round is the earth, Jim 7” 
“Twenty-five thousand miles,” was the unhesitating 
auswer. 


Harman looked surprised for a moment, and then re- 
sponded, with a sneer—for he was not a kind-hearted 
boy, but, on the contrary, very selfish, and disposed to 
injare rather than do good to others—“ Oh, dear! How 
wonderful wise you are! And no doubt you can 
how many moons Jupiter has? Come, let's ‘g 


* And no doubt you can tell how many rings it has 7” 

* Jupiter has no ri Saturn has rings, and Jupiter 
James soplied, In decisive tone. 

For a moment or two Harman was silent with surprise 
and mortification, to think that his father’s apprentice, 
whom he esteemed so far below him, should be possessed 
of knowledge equal to his, and on the points in reference 
to which he had chosen to question him; and that he 

viet 


should be able to convict him of an error into which he 
had purposely fallen. “1 should like to know how long 
it is since you became so wonderful wise,” Harman at 
length enid, with encer 

“Not very long,” James replied, calmly. “I have 
been reading one of your books on astronomy.” 

* Well, you're not going to have my books, mister, 
ean tell you! Anyhow, I should like to know what busi- 
ness you have to touch one of them! Let me catch you 
at it and see if I don’t cuff you soundly. You'd 
better, a great deal, be minding your work.” 

* But I didn't neglect my work, Harman; | read at 
night after 1 was done with my work ; and | didn’t hurt 
your book.” 

“1 don't care if you didn't hurt it. You're not going 
to have my books, I can tell you. So do you just let 
them alone.” 

Poor James's heart sank in his bosom at this unex- 
pected obstacle so suddenly thrown in his way. He had 
no money of his own to buy, and knew of no one from 
become necessary to happiness. “ Do, Harman,” 
said, , “lend me the book ; I will take good 
care 

Mt Seg And don’t you dare to touch it,” was 

angry 

James Wallace know well enough the selfish disposi- 
tion of his master’s son, older than he two or three 
thas these wes now but Sitio hope 
of his having the use of his books, except by stealth ; 


whereby he te able to obtain 

answer being to his earnest of his own 


could get books, it occurred to him that he might, by 

in the evening, earn some money, and with it 
buy such as he wanted. But in what manner to obtain 
work he knew not. It finally occurred to him, that, in 
ji” of window-blinds with faded ayy and soiled 


colours. “ P ” said he to himself, could do it 
erg ® let me paint and put new hangings to 


The thought was scarcely suggested when he was on 
his feet moving towards the street. In a few minutes he 
stood ing at the door of the house, which was soon 

ed. “ Well, my little man, what do you want ?” was 


James felt confused, and stammered out, “The hang- 
ings of your blinds are a good deal faded.” 

“ That’s a very true remark, my little man,” was the 
reply, made in an encouraging tone. 

“ And they very much want painting.” 

“ Also very true,” said the man, with a good-humoured 
smile, for he felt amused with the boy’s earnest manner 
and novelty of speech. 

“Wouldn't you like to have them painted and new 
a put to them ?” pursued James. 

know. It would certainly improve them 
much.” 

“ Oh yes, sir, would look just like new. And if 
= ill let me do t I will fix them up nice for you, 


« Will you, indeed ? But what is your name, and where 
“ol Wallace, and I live with Mr 

y name is James ive wit! 
the blind-maker.” - 
“Do you, indeed? Well, how much will you charge 
for — them and putting on new hangings ?” 

“1 will do it for two dollars, sir. The hangings and 
tassels will cost me three-quarters of a dollar, and the 
paint and varnish a quarter more. And it will take two 
or three evenings, besides getting up very early in the 
morning to work for Mr Lee, so that I may paint and var- 
nish them when the sun shines.” 

* But will Mr Lee let you do this ?” 
“I don't know, sir; but I will ask him.” 
“ Very well, my little man. If Mr Lee does not object, 
I am willing.” 
standing im the door,” Much to his delight, hie request 
Z inthe door. Much to ight, uest 
was granted. Four days from that he roots 
of his own, and had half a dollar with which to buy some 
other volume, when he should have thoroughly mastered 
the contents of that. Every night found him poring 
over this book ; and as soon asit was light enough in the 
morning to see, he was up and ing. 
Of course there was much in it that he could not 
understand, and many terms the meaning of which was 
hidden from him. To help him in this difficulty, he pur- 
chased with his remaining half dollar, at a second-hand 
book stall, a dictionary. By the aid of this he acquired 
the information he sought much more rapidly. But the 
more he read, the broader the unexplored expanse of 
knowledge appeared to open before him. He did not, 
however, give way to feelings of discouragement, but 
steadily devoted every evening, and an hour every morn- 
ing, to study ; while all the day his mind was pondering 
over the things he had read, as his hands were diligently 
employed in the labour assigned him. 

It just at this time, that a number of bene- 
volent individuals established, in the town where James 
lived, one of those excellent institutions, an Apprentices’ 
ey To this he at once applied, and obtained the 
books he needed. And thus—none dreaming of his de- 
votion to the acquirement of knowledge—did the poor 
apprentice boy ay the foundation of future eminence 
and usefulness. e cannot trace his course, step by 
step, through a long series of seven years, though it would 
afford many lessons of erance and triumph over 
almost insurmountable di ties. But at twenty-one 
he was master of his trade; and what was more, had 
laid up a vast amount of general and scientific informa- 
tion : he was well read in history ; had studied thoroughly 
the science of astronomy, for which he ever retained a 
lively affection ; was familiar with mathematical prin- 
i and could readily solve the most difficult geo- 
metrical and algebraic problems ; his geographical know- 
ledge was minute ; to this he added tolerably correct 
information in regard to the manners and customs of 
different nations. To natural history he had also given 
much attention. But with all his varied acquirements, 
James Wallace felt, on ry ~ age of manhood, that 
he knew comparatively but litt 

Let us now turn, for a few moments, to mark the pro- 
gress of the young student in one of the best semi- 
naries in his native city, and afterwards at college. Like 
too many industry and 
perseverance have gained t! a competence, Mr 
felt indisposed to give his son a trade, or to subject him 
to the same restraints and discipline in youth to which 
he had been subjected. He felt ambitious for him, and 
determined to educate him for one of the learned profes- 
sions. ‘To this end he sent him to school early, and pro- 
vided for him the best instruction. 

The idea that he was to be a lawyer or a doctor soon 
took possession of the mind of Harman, and this caused 
him to feel contempt for other boys who were merely 
designed for trades or store-keeping. 

Like too many others, he had no love for learning, nor 
any right jation of its legitimate uses. To bea 
t would be much more honourable 


sire to be a lawyer. As for James W e, 
illiterate apprentice of his father, was most y 
i and never treated by Harman with the smallest 
degree of kind consideration. 
At the age of eighteen, he was sent away to one of the 
eastern universities, and there remained 


the semi-annual yacations—until he was twenty years 


and came home with the hono- 
rary title of A.B. At this time James Wallace was be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen years of age, somewhat 
rough in P. See but with a sound mind in a 
sound body—although each day he regularly toiled at 
the work-bench, and as ly returned to his books 
when evening released him from labour, and was up at 
the peep of dawn, to lay the first offerings of his mind 
upon the shrine of learning. But all this devotion to the 
acquirement of knowledge won for him no sympathy, no 
honourable estimation from his master’s son. He despised 
these patient persevering efforts as much as he despised 
his condition as an apprentice toatrade. But it was not 
many years before others began to perceive the contrast 
between them, a on the very day that James 
completed his term of apprenticeship, Harman was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

The one completed his education—as far as general 
knowledge and a rigid discipline of the mind was con- 
cerned—when he left college. The other became more 
really the student when the broader and brighter light 
of rationality shone clearly on his pathway, as he passed 
the threshold of manhood. James still continued to 
work at his trade, but not for so many hours each day 
as while he was an apprentice. He was a good and fast 
workman, and could readily earn all that he required for 
his support in six or eight hours of every twenty-four. 
Eight hours were regularly devoted to study. From 
some cause, he determined he would make law his pro- 
fession. To the acquirement of a knowledge of | 
matters, therefore, he bent all the energies of a well- 
ciplined, active, and comprehensive mind. Two years 
passed away in an untiring devotion to the studies he had 
assigned himself, and he then made application for ad- 
mission to the bars 

[Young Wallace passed his examinations with some 

plause, and the first case on which he was employed 
chanced to be one of great difficulty, which required all 
his skill; the lawyer on the opposite side was Harman 
Lee, who entertained for his father’s old apprentice the 
most profound 

The cause came on within a week, for all parties inte- 
rested in the result were anxious for it to come to 
and therefore no | obstacles were thrown in the way. 

There was a profound silence and a marked attention 
and interest when the young stranger arose in the court- 
room to open the case. A smile of contempt, as he did 
so, curled the lip of Harman Lee, but Wallace saw it not. 
The sarge points of the case were presented in 
plain but concise language to the court ; and a few re- 
marks bearing upon the merits being made, the young 
lawyer took his seat, and gave room for the defence, 

Instantly Harman Lee was on his feet, and refer- 
ring to the points presented by his “very learned brother,” 
in a flippant, contemptuous manner. There were those 
a who marked the light that kindled in the eye of 

allace, and the flash that passed over his countenan 
at the first contemptuous word and tone that were ut 
by his antagonist at the bar. These soon gave place to 
attention, and an air of conscious power. Once on his 
feet, with so flimsy a position to tear into tatters as that 
which his “ learned brother” had presented, Lee seemed 
never to grow tired of the tearing process. Nearly an 
hour had passed away when he resumed his seat with a 
look of exultation, which was followed by a pitying and 
contemptuous smile as Wallace again slowly arose. 

Ten minutes, however, had not passed when that smile 
had changed to a look of surprise, mortification, and 
alarm, all blended into a single expression. The young 
lawyer's maiden speech showed him to be a man of calm, 
deep, systematic thought—well skilled in points of law 
and in authorities ; and, more than all, a lawyer of prac- 
tical and comprehensive views. When he sat down, no 
important point in the case had been left untouched, and 
oe that had been touched required further elucida- 


on. 

Lee followed briefly, in a vain attempt to torture his 
language and break down his positions. Butshe felt that 
he was contending with weapons whose edges were turned 
at every blow. When he took his seat again, Wallace 
merely remarked, that he was prepared, without further 

ment, to submit the case to the court. 

he case was accordingly submitted, and a decision 
unhesitatingly made in favour of the plaintiffs, or Wal- 
lace’s clients. 

From that hour James Wallace took his true position. 
The despised apprentice became the able and profound 
lawyer, and was esteemed for real talent and real moral 
worth, which, when combined, ever place their possessor 
in his true position. 

Ten years from that day Wallace was eleyated to the 
bench, while Lee, a second-rate lawyer, never rose above 
that position. 

In the histories of these two persons is seen the diffe- 
rence between simply receiving an education, as it is 
called, and self-educated, This fact student, 
and every humble apprentice with limited advantages, 
should bear in mind. It should infuse new life into the 
studies of one, and ire the other with a determination 
toimbue his mind with knowledge. The education that 
a boy receives at colleges and seminaries does not make 
him alearned man. He only acquires there the rudiments 
of knowledge. Beyond these he must go. He must con- 
tinue ever after, a student, or others will leave him in the 
rear—others of humbler means and fewer opportunities ; 
the apprentice of the handicraftsman, for instance, whose 
few hours of devotion to study, from a genuine love of : 
learning, have given him a taste and a t that remain 
with him in all after time, 
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of 
te sport with his ignorance, he could not refrain from 
| i im a true answer. Still, his contempt for the igno- | 
| | 
the mysteries of that sublime science. As he read, ' i 
the earnestness of his attention fixed nearly every fact 
oe his mind. So intent was he, that he perceived not 
: passage of time, and was only called back to a c@n- 
: sciousness of where he was by the sudden sinking of the ia 
: wick of his candle into the melted mass of tallow that 
: had filled the cup of his candlestick. In another moment 
he was in total darkness. The cry of the watchman had 
; : told him that the hours had flown, until it was past ten 
Just then Harman Lee came into the shop, and ap- 
_ James, said, for the purpose of teasing him, 
* Jupiter has four moons,” James answ¢red, with some- / 
thing of exultation in his tone. 
| 
| | 
and from that his natural open and honest principles 
revolted. A)i day he thought earnestly over the means , 
than to be a mere mechanic ; and for this reason alone, 
fb as far as he had any thoughts on the subject, did he de- 
t 
He was learning the trade of biind-maker. Having 
been already an apprentice for two years, and being indus- 
and fteligent. he bad arined « with 
tools and much skill in some parts of his trade. While 
after be had finisied his work for the 4 
his searching about {x some means whereby 


